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ABSTRACT 

Performance based education requires that some 
authority establish criterion guidelines. State involvement in 
setting these guidelines varies widely along a continuum. This guide 
is designed to be read primarily by legislators and state education 
personnel. Its purpose is to provide assistance to agencies 
considering the development of performance-based teacher education 
programs and certification policies. The emphasis is on management 
systems and how they can most effectively formulate plans and 
implement them to attain goals. Different states assume varying 
responsibility in the regutlation of teacher competency » curriculum 
developmenty and education^al goals. Management plans necessitate 
development of a management goal, objectives and information on 
events that includes activities r the group responsible r estimated 
completion date, and estimated cost. Hany examples illuminate the 
ideas discussed, and addresses for further resource information are 
included. (SM) 
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PREFACE 



This publioation, although credited to one author, is 
truly a oomposite. It began with a one-day meeting with 
K. Fred Daniel of the Florida Education Department and William 
Drummond of the University of Florida, Gainesville (and for- 
merly of the Washington State Education Agency). The discus- 
sions were taped and reviewed again and again as these pages 
took shape* In addition, each of the nine states of the Multi 
State Consortium on Performance -Based Teacher Education sub- 
mitted management plans in April 1973 which became the hard 
data supporting this publication. 

Following the preparation of the first draft, the paper 
was reviewed and critiqued (vigorously, I might add) by each 
of the consortium representatives i 

Dr. Nell Kannwische r F lorida 
Dr. Roger 0, Mouritse n Utah 
Dr. Patricia J. Goralski M innesota 
Dr. Edwin Lyle W ashington 
Mr. Lee G. Well s O regon 
Dr. Robert Vai l V ermont 
Dr. Tom T. Walke r Texas 
Dr. John Potts Arizona 
Dr, Vincent Gaazett a N ew York 

The following persons also read the manuscript in prepa- 
ration: James Steffenson, Teacher Corps; Stuart Dean, Title V 



Karl Maseanari, Director, Amerloan Aesoolatlon of Oolleses for 
Teaoher Education's Qominittee on Perfonsanoe -Based Teacher Edu* 
cation; K. Fred Daniel, Florida Education Department; William 
Drummond, University of Florida, Gainesville; Robert Roth, Dirfto- 
tor. Performance Evaluation Project, New Jersey Department of 
Education; Henry Blasex, Vermont State Department of Education; 
Robert Hr 4ston, University of Houston; Horace Aubertine, Illinois 
Southeru University; Allen Sohmieder, Director of Program Thrust, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D.O.; Frederick 
McDonald, Educational Testing Service; Gilbert Shearron, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; David Potter, Educational Testing Service; 
Thomas Sheldon, New York State Education Department; and James 
Collins, Syracuse University. 

While each of the above-named persons contributed to this 
document, the oonolusions drawn reflect the author's biases and 
should not be construed as the official posture of any of those 
who assisted in developing the manuscript* 

A variety of issues are addressed by topic and readers may 
wish to use this volume as a reference tool rather than as a 
document to be read as an entity. Hopefully, it will serve both 
types of readers. 

Various chapters touch on different but related problems 
with suggestions to assist states in developing their own unique 
approaches. Even the writing styles vary in some of the chap- 
ters; the unifying theme is "assistance". 

Through the process then, of draft, revision, revision, etc., 
the publication evolved; we hope readers will find it hi^/lpful. 
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INTRODUCTION 



What* 8 In a Name 

Many educators are arguing over the correct title/name/ 
label for the movement disouseed in this book. While many 
people believe there are significant distinctions between the 
phrases "performanoe-baeed" and "competence-based" (and the 
purists are right), this publication is using the two terms 
interchangeably. It is our belief that most persons blur the 
two terms and that making a distinction would be more awkward 
than accepting the reality. 

In using the terms interchangeably, we are giving to both 
the broader context reflecting the total range of competencies 
expected of a teacher. Also we recognize that the principles 
behind the movement would be appropriate for any professional 
field (medicine, law, dentistry, etc.). This volume, however, 
is focused on performance education as It relates to profes- 
sional training for educational personnel in schools and col- 
leges. 

Definition 

How does a state define "competency -based"? T.i'' a 
most crucial question. Two different ways of looking at this 
term are being followed. To some, competency-based Is a se- 
ries of conditions that exist in preparation programs. Stan 



Blaci*8 paper, The State of the Art , published by the Amerioan 
Assoolatlon of Oollegee for Teacher Education' 8 Gomfflittee on 
Performance-Based Teacher iiduoation, takes this viewpoint, 
Elam defines performance -based as a series of characteristics 
found in certain programs for the preparation of teachers, in- 
cluding: 

(1) Competencies derived from teacher roles, 

(2) Explicit, public criteria including mastery levels, 

(3) Performance used as primary source of evidence, 

(4) Progress through program determined by demonstrated 
competency, 

(5) Instructional program facilitates development and 
evaluation of student's achievements. 

The above are severely edited but they indicate the basic ap- 
proach. 

Another viewpoint, equally legitimate, is that perform- 
ance-based refers to evaluation: Objective evaluation of per- 
formance (to the greatest extent possible) is the sole charac- 
teristic. If one accepts the second definition, then one does 
not talk about preparation programs, only about the evaluation 
techniques used in those programs. And a state may easily 
place its focus on the development of a state evaluation system 
or the monitoring of collegiate evaluation systems as its ap- 
proach to competency/performance education/certification. 

Some states have adopted the second approach and applied 
it to inservice education because of tb? admitted difficulty 
of changing colleges and/or universities. Even more impres- 
sive is the argument that given the large number of teachers 



trained eaoh year who never find Jobs (more true today than 
ever before) and the muoh larger number of career teachers 
who will be completely untouched by changes In teacher prepa- 
ration, the emphasis should be on effecting change in the in- 
service teacher. The most convincing argument, however, is 
that the state should place its efforts where the children 
are— instruction needs to be improved now and with limited re- 
sources inservlce should be the sole focus. 




ATLANTA or ATLANTIS? 



The future of performance education Is In the hands of 
the political decision-makers. Despite the best and vorst ef« 
forts of students, teachers, school administrators, college 
professors and/or administrators, the performance movement is 
no longer within their control. And movement i§ the right 

Legislators and state education agencies are now leaping 
on the performance stagecoach (a better figure of speech than 
bandwagon, given the present state of knowledge in perform- 
ance education) and they are locking into law and into rules 
and regulations, policy decisions with implications of infi- 
nite potential. Their policies are not neceeaarily developed 
after careful planning and examination of those implications. 
And no one is at fault— there has not existed an^ definitive 
document or resource that will aid these decision -makers. 
This volume is an attempt to provide such assistance. Recog- 
nizing the arrogance of that claim, note we said "an attempt". 

This publication is designed to be read primarily by leg- 
islators and state education personnel. Its purpose is to 
provide assistance to agencies considering the development of 
performance-based teacher education programs and certification 
policies. The emphasis is on management, on how appropriate 
planning and the allocation of resources can assist any agency 
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In meeting its objeotivee. But the key l8 appropriate plan- 
ning and the first problem is where do you begin. 

There is no one state approach to perforaiance education 
and that fact makes writing about it impossible. There is no 
"if'-^-there is only "them" and envisioning "them" in some way 
is the first challenge to someone trying to understand how a 
state approaches performance education. 

State approaches might be compared to people setting out 
on trips. Some could be compared to a traveler wishing to fly 
from Boston to Atlanta. There are numerous connections, the 
planes are usually on time and the traveler almost always ar- 
rives safely. Some states have selected "destinations" that 
appeared to be as easily reached. 

A larger number, however, could be compared to a traveler 
leaving New York City in 1850 with San Francisco as his desti- 
nation. He knows the journey will be very long and very dan- 
gerous; he also knows many people will not complete the Jour- 
ney and that once there It will be equally difficult to return 
to where he started. But he does know that there Is a San 
Francisco, that some people have made the Journey, and that 
the potential gains appear to be worth the risks. 

Finally, some states are like the explorer searching for 
the lost city of Atlantis. He has heard fabulous tales of 
what this almost mythical place is like. He is not sure It 
really exists, and he doesn't even know where to look for it. 
But he believes It is there (somewhere) and that the search 
itself may be as rewarding as actually finding it. 
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Those states, searching for Atlantis, have attempted the 
most, risked the most, and could aooompllsh the most. 

State Efforts 

How does one look at the developing state efforts? Be- 
cause there are many differences within and between states, 
there are multiple ways of looking at state efforts. 

Using a continuum of zero to one hundred as a constant. 
It is possible to view states* efforts In a variety of ways. 
Robert Roth of the New Jersey Department of Education devel- 
oped the first of these; his analysis became the basis for the 
following viewpoints. 

If one accepts as a basic state agency concern ''the certi- 
fying of qualified (competent) teachers", we have a beginning. 
The next step in this first model is the assumption a state has 
about centralization of control. A wide range of equally le- 
gitimate viewpoints exists concerning this issue. And the pur- 
pose of this volume is not to espouse one philosophy over an- 
other—it is simply to report that variations exist and dif- 
fering policies result. 

To illustrate the extreme positions on the continuum} 
At the zero end, we find a state posture that approaches total 
decentralization, local control with the state solely in a fa- 
cilitating role. At the one hundred end we find a philosophy 
that supports a total centralization of authority, a belief 
that the state has both the obligation and responsibility to 
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set and enforce standards. 

States fall somev^here betv^een these extremes. AlvHoet all 
states would actually have difficulty finding a legal base or 
even formal statement describing its philosophy about central- 
ization of control. But this approach does allow us to begin 
to look at state approaches. 

The accompanying diagram (Figure 1) illustrates this mod- 
el. At the zero extreme (the decentralization end), we find a 
system that simply provides information. The state monitors 
the flow and content of that information, which is made availa* 
ble to interested users (employers, most likely). The state 
does not make Judgments; it does not issue certificates. 

Moving to about the 3 point and extending to the 95 point, 
we find in this vast middle, state-approved performance-based 
teacher education programs. 

Most states are developing performance education simply 
by approving programs, not by setting specific state perform- 
ance criteria. But even here the approaches vary. Near the 
3 point mark we see consortia developing programs. Within a 
parity framework, representatives of collegiate institutions, 
teachers, public school administrators and in some cases col- 
lege students are serving on policy boards, planning and man- 
aging teacher preparation programs. Such boards select, on 
the basis of local needs, the specific competencies a teacher 
will need to develop. As a result, wide variations in program 
expectations may exist within one state. 

As one moves toward the center of the continuum, we find 
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PEKFORMANCE- BASED APPROVED PROGRAMS 
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the largeet nunber of prograas now in operation; those that 
have been priaarily developed and aontrolled by colleges* 
Many of these are field-centered and have cooperative arrange- 
ments with the public schools— but the control of the program 
is in the hands of the collegiate institution. At the present 
time few standards exist for evaluating such approved programs. 
It is self-evident that counting the number of books in the li- 
brary and the number of PhD*s on the faculty (the traditional 
approach to accredit at ion) is jnai appropriate way for a state 
to approve a performance program. But few states have been able 
to develop appropriate and/or satisfactory new approaches. Ex- 
amples of what has been developed will be discussed in another 
section. 

Moving beyond the 60 mark^ we begin to find state certifi- 
cation regulations that include requirements for the develop- 
ment of specific competencies rather than,or in addition to, the 
required courses normally found. Some states are specifying 
only certain competencies while others are listing all the re- 
quired competencies. At the 95 mark, all competencies required 
are set at the state level? however, the state still allows the 
colleges within their approved programs to set the criteria and 
develop assessment techniques. 

Finally at the 100 spot, we find the state no longer con- 
cerned with approved programs. The state is concerned with cer- 
tification, developing a state system to license teachers. In 
this model the state would fill three roles J (a) Specific com- 
petencies are required by the state j (b) The criterion levels 
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indloating olnimal levels of aooeptable perforoanoe are set; 
and so) The atate establishea Its own asBeBBment syatem to 
evaluate candidates. Roles (a) and (b) oould be acoommodated 
within the approved prosram approaohj (o), however, would be 
an entirely new approach. As with the zero point on this soale 
no state has moved to this position. 

It may be an unsupported oonoluslon (but some evidence ex* 
Ists) that states appear to be moving toward the center. For 
Instance, Washington has a procedure for developing ^sompetency 
programs that oould be placed near the 5 point on this scale. 
However, problems of managing and monitoring so many disparate 
programs are giving state officials concern about developing 
more centralization of control, possibly by establishing re- 
gional centers as well as local district programs* The move- 
ment there is to the middle* On the other extreme, Florida 
moved Into competency education several years ago by assuming 
that the state could Isolate those competencies most often Iden 
t If led by Inservlce teachers as needed* Those competencies 
could then become the basis for a state competency system* How 
ever, Florida has now moved to providing the resources needed 
for developing competency -based approved programs by actively 
encouraging the Involvement of teacher educators at both the 
pre and Inservlce levels In competency-based programs* Again 
a shift toward the center* 

Another totally different way of looking at state ap- 
proaches to performance education would be to consider how 
total the state commitment to competency education Is* We 
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oan uee the zero to 100 oontlnuun again to deBcribe thle, (See 
figure two,) 

In thle example, zero would Indicate states that have to- 
tally rejected consideration of performance approaches to teach- 
er education programs or certification policies. No states, to 
the author's knowledge, have taken this official position. 

The space from 5 to 95 would represent an ever Increasing 
commitment to performance. Five would be for those states that 
are watching developments but are as yet doing nothing. By 50, 
states would be encouraging developments, sponsoring meetings, 
holding workshops. Prom 50 on, specific state commitments would 
be evident. For Instance, regulations would now appear contain- 
ing competency statements Instead of course requirements , and/or 
state criteria for the approval of performance programs would be 
published and/or pilot projects would be established. 

All of the above approaches support competency -education as 
an alternative to the present system. The 100 spot Is reserved 
for those states that are mandating that all programs become per- 
formance-based, or that all teachers be certified or recertified 
on criteria related to their actual classroom performance. States 
that are doing this have typically published timelines Indicating 
some date In the future— two to five years for example— when the 
performance approach will be fully Implemented. 

Obviously, those states mandating the move to performance 
believe that suoh policies will have significant Impact upon the 
quality of teaching and that the state has not only a role but 
also a responsibility for doing everything It can in pursuit of 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 
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that soAlt 

Intereatingly, when oomparing the two graphs, one finds 
etatee at point 5 In Figure One and at point 100 in Figure Two. 
The opposite is not true. States developing oompetency regula- 
tions and state assessment systems are moving towards mandating 
performance for everyone. Some states, however, developing oon- 
sort la approaches, are also mandating performance programs for 
the entire state. A state may believe in localized development 
of competencies and a wide variation in program standards while 
at the same time maintaining that all programs must fit into 
this model. 

Finally it is necessary to examine where state attitudes 
toward performance originated. Four sources appear to be recog- 
nizable. In some oases the state thrust has resulted from laws 
introduced and passed by the legislature with little or no in- 
teraction with the state education agency, teachers, college 
representatives or the publio-at -large. The following pages 
contain two examples of such bills introduced in Connecticut 
(Exhibit One) and New York (Exhibit Two). There are a variety 
of difficulties resulting from a performance thrust originating 
with the legislature; but the most serious one is the lack of 
options resulting from the specificity of a law. All states 
moving toward performance recognize the need for flexibility; 
a legal mandate reduces that possibility. It is important to 
note that neither of these bills became law* 

The second thrust (and probably the major one) has come 
through the efforts of state education personnel in offices of 
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(EXHIBIT ONE) 



Connecticut 

The State Board of iHducatlon may, in accordance with this act, 
and with such regulations as it prescribes, grant certificates of 
qualification to perform the duties of teacher or to supervise in 
any public school of this state, and may revoke the same. By September 
1, 1974 the state board shall develop for all certificates described 
in section 1 of this act (a) regulations governing the issuance of such 
certificates, and (b) standards for the approval by said board of per- 
formance-based programs at the pre -service, internship and provisional 
levels for persons applying for the provisional and standard certificates, 
and (c) general categories of performance criteria and assessment pro- 
cedures to serve as minimum standards for all persons seeking certification 
in this state, and (d) regulations governing the Issuance of the pro- 
visional certificate to applicants from non-public schools, and (e) re- 
gulations govfjrning the issuance of the certificates described in Section 
1 of this act to persons certified to teach in states with which Connecticut 
has reciprocity agreements, <^nd (f) regulations governing the issuance 
of the special temporary certificate to persons who do not qualify for 
the internship, provisional or standard certificates. • 

Section 3. The state board shall by January I, 1974 submit to the Joint 
Standing Committee of the General Assembly a time-table for state-wide 
implementation of this act* Such time-table shall provide for (a) Im- 
plementation on a pilot basis beginning September 1, 1974 and (b) im- 
plementation on a state-wide basis by September 1, 1977# 
Section 4. Funds shall be appropriated on a per/pupil basis for the 
purposes of this act* 
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(E)CHIBIT TWO) 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

6842 

1973-1974 Regular Sessions 

IN ASSEMBLY 

March 6, 1973 



Introduced by Mrs, £• COOK— Multi-Sponsored by— Messrs* 
MARGIOTTA, DALY— read once and referred to the Committee 
on Education 

AN ACT 

To amend the education law, in relation to developing 
and implementing a system of performance -based 
teacher certification 

Th. hopJlz oi thi Steute. Nqm) VoKk, fte.pHe.^nte.d in Bq.vl<jJs. and 
A6/e.mbly, do tnact a6 {^oUoMit 

1 Section !• Statement of legislative findings and purpose. It Is 

2 the intent of the legislature to require a uniform system of teacher 

3 certification which is competency or performance-based to be 

^^ applied to all persons seeking state certification on or after May 

5 first, nineteen hundred seventy-five. Prior to that date, it is the 

6 intent of the legislature to place responsibility for determining the 

7 teaching competency of newly certified teachers on the chief school 

8 administrator of each school district* 



EXPLANATION— -Matter in^^^^^is newj matter in brackets ( ) is old 
law to be omitted* 
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A— 68A2 

2 

1 The legislature hereby finds and declares as follows: that the 

2 basis for teacher certification should be competence; that pupil 

3 learning should be Lhe fundamental basis for assessing teacher com- 
ii petence: that criteria upon which competency or performance -based 

5 certification be predicated be made explicit and public, andj that 

6 assessment of teacher performance be made relative to such estab- 

7 lished criteria. 

g § 2, The education law is hereby amended by adding thereto a 

9 new section, to be section three thousand six-a, to read as follows; 

10 § 3006-a. Conpttmcy-baiid czfvtA.iicatLon, I. Tte comU4Ajom,fL 

11 Oj$ e-daccutAon ilfoJU cm4& to be pot Mo tU^ct a 6y4te.m o^ aonp^' 

12 t&ncy-ba/e.d te.ackfL czntlf^cjatLon ion appJUcattonA iJUtzd on oK aitJiK 

13 Mat/ iAKit, nmtti.tn hmd^d 6i,\ie.nty~ii\K., 

l^^ 2. VkXok to itaXmide. ^izmntation, ttz coumi A^omfi iMLt 

]^5 d^ueCop md dLiAmAjMtJte. npzclilt zvaliiatAOYi and a^^e^^rerit Qiuik' 

16 UwLl\f)\M£,k 6hJU include, but not be UmJbbLd to tk, ioUjovilnqi 

yi (a) Tfe t i^tlikfltnt oi cAAXe.fUa iofi itudunt pnoQhtu in tiz 

18 iMd6 oi ftzading and mtkmatic6 and oi tzchtlqutA ioK tk. ahinnr 

19 mnt oi tht pnoQUthh* 

20 (^) ^iAJ^im.nt oi tuati/^fi towptttnce, ailt filiate, 6 to t4tabJU6he,d 

21 CAlt&fUBL, 

22 (c) A6A6mnt oi otk.fl dvitUi noftmJU y Hzquiftzd to be ptfiioMinitd 

23 but&ackfL^ a6 an adjunct to tkift hzguZoK ai^U^vmnt^ 

24 [d) Tik titabtiAhmnt oi pfwczduAe.6 and tzchUquzA ioK aic^K- 

25 tcubUng tht tk tzadftLK appUjuant can mintaAn phjopvi tontHjot and 

26 con pm^fLVZ a 4tutabie, i&oAning enviAcnmnt, 
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A~.68A2 

3 

1 3. Tfe cotmiiMjom.K zducat'ion ilraJU ft&pofit hlA pft&iminoKy 

2 lindMg^md f(£.cjonmndationi to tk JUgidatam on on, U{tom. Jana- 

3 oAy ^AA^, nme,tizn Imdmd 4iyeittt/-|(ou/i. 

4. VuA.>mg tk pzKwd coftmnc-ing on Septemfaa/i iln.£t, nlmLtuzn 

5 hmdHud HL\x.nty-t\tmz and ending kpfiit thOutAzth, nmztee.n fm- 

6 dfizd 4event(/-|(^e, tk pe>i4on m zvtKy /choi ok di^t/ilU having tit 

7 fi2. 4>onUbAZity f^oK iiOUng myniviiy ce.fitU<ie.d tzacizK ihaZi iUe, a 

8 vifiittun i^atumnt t/O'Uh tk. chk.^ ichoi oU^^^ Uich ichot ok 

9 diitKAjU tkt Iz hcLi inquAmd Mo th. teaching abUityoi tk mvoty 

10 hiAzd zvnpiotftt md thatht, voa^ iatli^i&d thaX. mch twplo yi& i6 

11 con\}zte.nt to t&ack 

12 § 3* Thi» act shall take effect Immediately, 
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teaoher education and oertifioation. These offioials, from a 
wide range of states, had (have) the legal responsibility for 
the oertifloatlon of teachers • The perfonnanoe movement relates 
so logically to that area, oertifloatlon, that officials first 
slowly and then rapidly enoouraged the development of perform- 
ance policies. 

The third thrust is also within the state agency but not 
from those responsible for teaoher education and oertif ioation. 
In some states, the Superintendent of Public Instruction or the 
Commissioner of Education (titles for the Chief State School 
Officers vary) has made a personal commitment to performance 
education. The reasons vary, but once made the Commissioner 
establishes performance education as a priority and allocates 
a variety of agency resources to implement these policies. In 
both the second and third thrusts the state agency is the source 
the difference reflects where within the bureaucracy the move- 
ment originated. 

The final thrust comes from outside the agency. These for- 
ces really divide into external funding (e,g, , Teacher Corps, 
Task Force *72) and Into external encouragement from those in 
the field who are committed. The latter groups include many 
college personnel and public school teachers who have been de- 
veloping programs. These Individuals see great promise in per- 
formance education and are encouraging states to develop formal 
policies. 

In this chapter we have attempted to show the difficulty 
of considering state approaches to performance education through 
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a single frame of reference, state approaohea vary to a great 
extent beoauee cf j 

(a) aBBumptions about centralization of etate authority 

(b) the extent of commitment to performance education, and 

( c) the Bource of each etate* b activitiee* 

Targets 

To underatand better the Atlanta or Atlantis analogy, it 
is necessary to consider the target of state performance ef- 
forts. The target is slightly more than the state objective. 
The target includes the populations (systems, if that is an 
easier concept) that will be directly and indirectly affected 
by the state effort. 

First the state must decide (existing laws or rules and 
regulations and/or traditions may have already forced that de- 
cision) whether it will be concerned about the preservice cer- 
tification of teachers, the inservice certification, or both. 
Each of those initial decisions, in a real sense, establishes 
the target population. 

For example, a state solely concerned with preservice has 
only one population it will directly affect— colleges and/or 
universities preparing undergraduate teachers. 

States focusing on inservice or a combination of inservice 
and preservice broaden geometrically their target populations. 
Added to the college and university are the public school ad- 
ministration, the rights and responsibilities of teachers, and 
most likely but more indirectly both the teacher preparation 
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student s and the student 0 In the aohools as well as the publlo* 
at- large. 

Each target group has its own basic or prevailing mission 
but is impacted by teacher education and its force and direc- 
tion. However, teacher education (other than with the school 
of education personnel) is a secondary mission for most and only 
of minimal interest to some (public school pupils or society in 
general ) • 

Figure Three attempts to illustrate the overlapping nature 
of the target populations. None of the groups exists in isola- 
tion; each already is a part of a larger group and it is impos- 
sible to predict exactly how a policy designed to affect one of 
the groups will affect others. 

Why and how are these groups affected? It is still too 
early in the development of competency to say absolutely what 
will happen, but a few examples will illustrate the implications. 

Let us say that a state establishes the following compe- 
tency that all teachers, both pre and inservice, must demon- 
strate: *'the teacher will create a classroom atmosphere that 
is supportive of a student's emotional needs,** 
* This affective competency is not one that is very contro- 

versial; most persons in education would support it, although 
they might argue about its interpretation. 

Is this competency, however, one that colleges are pres- 
ently preparing students to demonstrate? Most people would 
agree that there is little evidenoe to support a positive an- 
swer. Therefore, a new element may have been added to the 
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FIGURE THREE 
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preparation package offered by the oolleBe* Realist loaXlyy 
competency education adds many such l^etnB* The oollege then 
muBt adjust; curriculum patterns must change; courses may eyap-* 
orate; faculty load quotas may have to be redetezsmlned; and 
student teaching as it exlst» traditionally (x number of veelos 
in a public school under the guidance of a cooperating teacher 
with an occasional visit by a college supervisor) may be totally 
inadequate « 

Even more upsetting to the traditional college structure 
is the shift from a time frame (so many hours of class equals 
a credit hour) to a demonstration of competency approach* No 
one can determine in advance how long it will take a student 
to demonstrate successfully his mastery of all the required 
competencies. And who is affected by shifting the time framel 

Registrars must understand and accept the fact that a new 
record keeping system must be developed. Note, we are now out-* 
side the school/department/college of education. In addition, 
students in competency programs become quickly used to the Ofen 
objectives and the variety of learning exp'^rienoea offered them 
in their education program. '^Why," they ask, **don*t the pro<** 
feasors in the liberal arts departments do the same?** Actually 
they often challenge the professor with, "Your course aotivi- 
ties don't have anything to do with your objective," or "Your 
evaluation is totally subjective," or "X would like to negoti- 
ate ^ I*m going to meet your objective," or more pointedly 
"Just what is the purpose of this course?" 

While some states are encouraging and/or requiring that 
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the liberal arte oouraea (the general education requirement ) 
also become oompetenoy -based, the oonoems of students will 
force an effect on liberal arts departments whether the state 
intendtt It or not* 

would a preparing Institution handle this competency 
at the preservlce level? First it would probably create a mod- 
ule that would pretest for that competency, provide Instruct lon- 
«al activities. If necessary, and then post test. 

What would the pretest look like? Slnoe the skill relates 
to student performance In the classroom, then the competency 
must be analyzed In a class setting. What criteria exist for 
succBSflful demonstration of that competency? Some of the op- 
tlons Include: 

John Withall and Ned Flanders (as well as his many adap- 
t(e«rft) have developed techniques for objectively analyzing class- 
room: Interaction which gives an emotional, social index. The 
college might decide that a ratio of one to one (one supportive 
stattement for every teacher directive statement) was sufficient, 
but some would argue that the leaHt acceptable ratio was two to 
one»Biupporti<Vfe over directive. How the cutoff point, the cri- 
terion, is established is another issue. Even with the criter- 
ion, someone must decide how many times that skill must be dem- 
onstrated and who will do the evaluation. Needless to say each 
of these decisions affects the structure and cost (another im- 
portant feature) of the program. 

The competencies selected may then cause an almost monu- 
mental change in the education, program and may well affect the 
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oollege-at -large* And this la Just a preservioe oonelderatlon. 

At the Inservioe level, everything just beoomee more oon- 
plex. The actual olasaroom of a regularly employed teacher be- 
comes the demonstration laboratory. Since this skill is vital 
to his or her certification, many more safeguards will be in- 
volved in proteoting the teacher's rights. The professional 
association and/or union may have bargained a role as an equal 
partner in not only establishing the criteria but also in serv- 
ing as an evaluator. The number of times needed to demonstrate 
the competency probably increases (more opportunities are avail- 
able) and the state may even be involved as an evaluator. This 
new role with all of its competing demands— fairness, responsi- 
bility to the public, the students, the teacher, the preparing 
institution, the community— makes one wish Solomon could provide 
state department personnel **ith an inservioe course entitled t 
"Wisdom, Under Trying Conditions." 

Other structural problems occur. What if the teacher is 
in an "open" classroom (where children have considerable choice 
in activities and the teacher has to provide individual activi- 
ties structured around a child* a interest and the ourrioulxM 
requirements)? Most interaction instruments won't work beoauee 
the teacher never interacts with the whole class; much more ef- 
fort is given to providing leaiming environments and facilitat- 
ing their use. Do you ask the teacher to change his/her style 
or do you create a new evaluation system? If the latter, who 
is responsible for doing this and how would you validate the 
results? 
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None of theee le an Insoluble problem, but oolleotlvely 
they illuatrate the faot that teaohera will demancl a eignlfl- 
oant role In any oompetenoy systen that Includes inservloe 
and that the very organization and structure of the public 
schools may make it difficult to implement a system without 
modifying that structure. 

It might Just be that society doesnU believe the creation 
of a supportive environment is as important as developing the 
needed reading and mathematical skills, no matter what the en- 
vironment is. If BO, the problem becomes } Change the oompe- 
tenoy or change the schools? And many states have put into mo- 
tion policies designed ultimately to change the schools. Given 
the efforts that have gone into that in the past, Atlantis may 
be a most apt analogy. 
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WHAT WE KNOW AND WHAT WE DON'T KNOW 

People who know only a little about performanoe ecluoation 
often make very dangerous leaps in their assumptions. They 
believe; 

(a) A list exists which contains the basic competencies 
that all teachers should possess and be able to 
demonstrate. 

(b) Techniques exist to evaluate objectively whether or 
not a candidate actually has those competencies. 

(o) Research has shown which teacher competencies are 

related to children's learning, 
(d) Developing a competency system of preparation and 
evaluation is a relatively simple task and not 
likely to be more expensive than present systems. 
All of the above are falee i 

Before any state makes a commitment to competency educa* 
tion it should be required to prepare a description (a manage- 
ment plan) of how each of the above concerns will be handled 
in that state. 

Opinions and prejudices exist in overabundance, but the 
best way to approach each issue is to ask the classic perform- 
anoe questioni "What evidence will you accept,. 

Examining each of the statements will illustrate more 
clearly what we know and what we don't know. The first belief: 



"A llet exlatB whioh oontalne the baalo oompetenoies that all 
teaohere should poaeese and be able to denonatrate," What does 
exiat are lists of oorBpetenolea« The beet reaouroe available 
ia the Florida Oatalog of Competeneiee which reaulted from an 
intensive aearoh of the literature and a yearns review and re* 
viaion by eduoatora throughout the United Statea, 

Well over 1,000 oompetenoiea are included • However, there 
ia no attempt made to indicate which competenoiea are most or 
even more appropriate. The purpose of the catalog appears in 
the introduction: ''•••the catalog ahould provide uaera with an 
array of competency statementa from which deaoriptiona of teach- 
ers can be built •" 

The difficulty of preparing a liat of baaic competenoiea 
revolvea around a human and philoaophioal problem— the human 
problem ia how to obtain conaenaua about an area of extreme con* 
troveray^ 

Selecting the oompetenoiea, according to Peter Airaaian^ is 
the moat crucial iaaue in competency education^ "I would argue 
that the moat powerful individuala are thoae who frame the com* 
petenoiea to be attained • Theae are the individuala who explic- 
itly define what ia a good teacher^'* 

States have varied their approachea to the aelection of 
competenoiea^ Aa we have noted, aome atatea have puahed that 
deoiaion out to local and/or regional oonaortia; other atatea 
have eatabliahed a state Hat of required competenoiea • 

The philoaophioal problem oooura over whether any compe- 
tency ia 80 broad that all teaohera ahould poaoeas it^ If 
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aohools and teacher roles are ohanglng and if local syateme make 
very different detnands upon their teachers, is it possible to 
establish oompetencies that are needed by all teachers? If that 
is true, are educators with a required competency approach not 
again risking the creation of an irrelevant system? 

Also, some people have been attracted to the competency 
movement because they see it as a way to describe the unique 
strengths and weaknesses of each teacher. The goal is not to 
hold all teachers to the demonstration of required competencies 
but the creation of a system that would allow teachers to do 
that which they do beat and at the same time facilitate the re- 
structuring of the public schools to give children greater op- 
portunities to learn. 

The second issue; "Techniques exist to evaluate objective- 
ly whether or not a teacher actually has these competencies,*' 
No greater myth exists. Much of the great enthusiasm for per- 
formance education results from the accountability thrust per- 
meating all aspects of our society. People believe that objec- 
tive evaluation of a prospective teacher (and/or insez*vioe teach- 
er) will reveal whether the person possesses the competency and 
whether the program is meeting its objectives. The assumption 
is valid, but there ia evidence now available to indicate that 
assessment techniques are sophisticated enough to validate any 
program. If readers doubt this conclusion, look at the perform- 
ance programs and modules that now exist, 

Florida, in another excellent resource, funded the develop- 
ment of the Annotated Listing of Competency-Based Modules . The 
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Florida Center for Teacher Training Materials set only three 
criteria for the inolueion of materials? 

(1) Performanoe objectives are stated in explicit terms, 

(2) Instructional activities or resources are specified 
for the attainment of the stated objectives, 

(3) Evaluation indicators are linked to stated objectives. 
The Center reviewed literally thousands of modules and found 
only 288 that met the three criteria. And note the word "linked" 
no one was asked to validate the evaluation system. 

Many people are using behavioral objectives to develop per- 
forinance programs. In most oases the activity of the teacher or 
the student is described in detail. However, far too often the 
evaluation consists of the subjective reaction of one person to 
whether or not the person demonstrated the competency and usually 
on a rating scale of one to three, one to five, or one to ten. 
In some instances several raters evaluate the performanoe, but the 
evaluation is still subjective. 

One should not be overly critical of such approaches. They 
are a significant improvement over previous rating scales that 
had no performanoe criteria and were totally subjective (e,g, , 
"Friendly— one to ten"). However, such systems are not truly 
objective (philosophers would argue that nothing is). It is es- 
sential, though, that those making policy decisions recognize 
the limitations that exist in the assessment area. 

While some modules do possess objective evaluation systems, 
no one would maintain that an entire program can now be evalu- 
ated objectively. The most difficult evaluation problems occur 
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in the affective area. At best we are using indicators rather 
than absolutes for measuring effectiveness. Does the fact that 
a teacher calls on minority children as often as non-minority 
children prove the person is not prejudiced? This is not an 
atypical example of an indicator. One might compare the best 
©valuation systems in competency programs to an iceberg. The 
most visible part liay well be using modules with objective cri- 
teria, but the greatest part lies submerged beneath the water; 
the areas that truly make a difference are not so easily meas- 
ured and are really the foundation for the entire program. 

Another difficult problem involves the issue of whether the 
desired performance is totally discrete (it either exists or It 
doesn't) or whether it is subject to qualification (ten times in 
twelve attempts). How one feels about this Issue vastly changes 
the nature of the assessment system. Researchers have shown us 
that consistency of performance is an exceptionally difficult 
area to predict. Therefore, even the demonstration of a dis- 
crete performance doesn't assure anyone that the performance can 
or will be duplicated when appropriate. Setting cutoff levels 
(seven out of ten times, with 80^ effectiveness, three out of 
four) is even more misleading. The measure is very accurate? 
however, the criteria level established Is unrelated to any val- 
idation that three out of four, for example, is ultimately any 
more meaningful In terms of pupil growth (or predictability) 
than two out of four. 

The third belief J "Research has shown which teacher compe- 
tencies are related to children's learning." Some evidence ie 
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beginning to appear linking certain teacher behavior to student 
learning. Researchers Barak Rosenshine* and Norman Furst have 
indicated that 11 variables appear to be worth beginning to train 
teachers for. They include: clarity, variability, enthusiasm, 
task-oriented and/or businesslike, student opportunity to learn 
criterion material, teacher indirectness, criticism, use of struc- 
turing comments, types of questions, probing, and level of dif- 
ficulty of instruction. They note that the best results were 
obtained on the first five variables, 

But even Rosenshine and Furst indicate that much more re^ 
search needs to be done to validate completely these character- 
istics. Beyond this, research tells us nothing. Actually, what 
is reported is more disturbing than nothing. 

James Popham completed a study comparing student learning 
between classes instructed by students prepared in a teacher 
education program and students selected at random. He found 
measurable differences in learning did not occur. ^ 

If a state takes the position that the ultimate test of a 
teacher's effectiveness is student learning, then deciding which 
competencies are related to student learning is an overriding 
task. Many knowledgeable people, while accepting the logic of 
that position, still reject it. Not only is there no positive 
evidence that any competency is related to student learning, but 
also there is no way to control the many human factors that in- 
fluence the student, either before or during the time that he is 
in- class. Such critics also maintain that the ultimate goals of 
education are not revealed in whether the student can pass a 
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cognitive exam but In the decisions he makes as an adult, many 
years later. 

Another problem Is related. The competencies needed for ef- 
fective teaching may not exist singularly; the successful teacher 
may be the one who can utilize a variety of skills, within a short 
time; the effectiveness is really the unique combination of com- 
petencies not the capability to demonstrate each singularly. Also 
many people believe that competencies are situational specific. 
In other words, in a given class on a given day, certain compe- 
tencies may be highly related to student learning. However, on 
different days and/or with different students the same competen- 
cies may be irrelevant. 

The final belief! "Developing a competency system of prep- 
aration and evaluation is a relatively simple task and is not 
likely to be more expensive than present systems," The complex- 
ity of developing a competency-based program has already been 
described in another section. The cost factors have not. 

Competency-based teacher education programs will cost more 
money. No one argues too much about that. But how much? Bruce 
Joyce**, who did a cost analysis for one state, estimated that the 
development of one program would be between five and six million 
dollars--one program at one institution, Joyce is assuming that 
the program is totally competency-based and that the appropriate 
technological support is available. He estimates that the cost 
of turning the whole country's program around is easily 100 mil- 
lion dollars and will probably take 20 years, 

Herbert Kite*, who did a similar analysis for another state, 
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saw a rise of 150^ In program costs as oomparecl with traditional 
programs. In both estimates a signifioant amount of the cost 
appears as faculty time necessary to develop the program. 

Neither Joyce nor Hite is trying to paint a totally nega- 
tive picture. The costs are manageable, but only through care- 
ful development, Joyce recommends the borrowing and sharing of 
work others have done (note section of this publication entitled 
"Resources"), while Hite proposes a different faculty load ratio 
that will provide the needed resources. 

In conclusion, what we do know is: 

(1) Competency statements are available for review and 
consideration, 

(2) Objective evaluation is not yet perfected, 

(3) Research relating student learning to teacher com- 
petencies still needs to be done, 

(4) Developing a competency system is a complex and 
costly task. 



FOOTNOTES 

Papers by Alraslan, Rosenshlne, Joyce and Hite are contained 
In Assessment , published by the Mult i -St ate Consortium on Per- 
formance-Based Teacher Education, 

•^Barak Rosenshlne and Norman Furst, "Research on Teacher Per- 
formance Criteria," Research in Teacher Education , ed, 
3, 0. Smith (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1971). 

^James Popham, "Performance Test of Teaching Proficiency t 
Rationale, Development and Validation," American Educational 
Research Journal . VIII (1971), pp. 105-117. 



MANAGEMENT 

How do you define the word managefflent? The Multi-State Con- 
sortium was originally funded to help the participating states 
develop management plans. When eaoh state representative de- 
scribed what "developing a management plan" meant, however, there 
were nine different Interpretations. Even now, a year later, con- 
siderable differences remain. The consortium did agree, however, 
on the purpose of a management plan: "to get us from where we 
are to where we want to go«" 

Given that purpose, It Is clear that approaches would vary, 

A typical approach Is for a state to begin by developing a 
management goal, then objectives, and then a table of events that 
Includes detailed Information on activities, the group responsi- 
ble, the date Initiated, the estimated date of completion and the 
approximate cost. 

The management plan developed by Utah using that pattern is 
Included on the following pages. It appears In Its entlrelty 
because It gives an excellent example of the comprehensive and 
long range planning needed by a state moving to a competency ap- 
proach. 



UTAH 

Manage ment Goal Related to Competency- Based Teacher Educa tion and 
Certification 

The State Agency will provide leadership in the developmHnt of 
certification standards bailed on teacher competency, 

Manaji>emont Obiectives Related to Comp'i^Cency- Ba se d Teacher Kducatlon 

and Certifica tion 



!• The State Agency will appoint a standing committee which will 
implement the plan for competency- based teacher education and 
certification developed by the task force. 

2. The State Agency Standing Committee will identify educational 
goals to be achieved by students with the aid of teachers. 

3. The State Agency Standing Committee will exert leadership in 
identifying teacher competencies needed to assist students to 
attain educational goals. Competencies should include those 
required of educational specialists such as media, special 
education, etc. Committees will be established to develop a 
listing of teacher competencies. Committee membership will in- 
clude representatives from every stratum of education. Teaching 
standards to be considered by the committees will be: 



a. 


Professional qualifications 


b. 


Academic preparation 


c. 


Personal attrlbut'f^s 


d. 


Ability to diagnose learner's characteristics 


e . 


Development of instructional competencies 


f. 


Management of learning environment (discipline) 


g' 


Ability to facilitate instructional objectives 


h. 


Ability to promote interaction 


I. 


Ability to evaluate objectives 


j. 


Ability to evaluate outcome 
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4. The State Agency Standing Committee will complete a review of 
literature, research, evaluation data and practices In the nation 
relative to certification standards based on performance criteria. 
The committee will validate competencies pnjvlously established, 

5. The State Agency will assist in the design of teacher education 
programs for producing selected competencies. 

6. Assist teacher-preparation Institutions, school districts and 

the State Agency in the implementation of competency- based teacher 
education programs, 

7. The State Agency will give leadership in developing and adapting 
evaluation and follow-through techniques to be used, 

8. Establish a center for collecting, evaluating and disseminating 
competency-based teacher-education materials. 



Management Objective No, 1 

The State Agency will appoint a standing committee which will 
implement the plan for competency-based teacher education and 
certification developed by the task force. 



Table of Events 

Estimated 

Group Date Date of Appmx 

Activity Responsible Initiated Completion Cost 

1. Appoint Planning Council Nov, 1, 1971 Nov, 15j 1971 -0- 

standing com- 
mittee from 
State Agency 
membership. 



Management Object ive No, 2 

The State Agency Standing Committee will identify educational goal 
to be achieved by students with the aid of teachers, 
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Table of Events 



Estimated 

Activlfey 

I, Collect and cate- 
gorize all avail- 
able material re- 
lating to educat- 
ional goals on state 
and national basis. 
(Objtsctis^e of edu- 
catio^n In Utah) 

2t Using students as 
aetive participants » 
determine those edu- 
cational goals which 
atre meaningful to 
Ut€(li student s« 

3. Determine which of 
the perceived goals 
are related to teacher 
priiparation and form- 
ulate a list which can 
be uMed to assist in 
the development of 
teacher competencies. 



Management Objective No> 3 

The State Agency Standing Committee wll 1 exert leadership in Identlfyimg 
teacher competencies needed to assist students to attain educational 
goals* Competencies should include those required of educational special- 
ists such as media^ special education, etc* Committees will be est^^blished 
to develop a listing of teacher competencies* Committee membership will 
include representatives from every stratum of education. 

Table of Ev^mts 

Estimated 

Group Date Date of Approx. 

Actlvijb}/ Respons; /u; Initiated Completion Cost 

1. Four task forces es- State Agency Nov. 1, 1971 Nov. 30, 1971 -0- 

tablished as follows: Standing Committee 

(a) Professional quail- and Planning 

fication, academic Council 
preparation, per- 
sonal attributes* 



Group Date Date of Approx. 

Responsible Initiated Co mpletion Cost 

State Agency Dec* 1, 1971 Dec. 31, 1971 -0- 
Standing Committee 



State Agency Dec. 1, 1971 Dec. 31, 1971 $400 

Standing Committee, 



.ic school per- 
sonnel , institution 



State Agency 

Standing Committee Jan. 1, 1972 Jan. 15, 1972 -0- 
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Management Objective No* 3 (cont'd) 



Activity 

(b) Diagnosing learner's 
characteristics* 
Development of instruc- 
tional competencies, 

(c) Management of learn** 
ing environment 
(discipline). Facil- 
itating instructional 
objective Promoting 
interaction, 

(d) Evaluating objectives, 
and outcome* 

The geographical areas suggested 
for the four task forces will 
center around, 

Utah State University 

(Weber College included) 
University of Utah 
Brigham Young University 
(College of Eastern 
Utah included) 
Southern Utah State College 
(Dixie College included) 
Committee membership will in- 
clude State Office personnel, 
university staff, district 
administrators, classroom 
teachers, teacher trainees, 
secondary school students, 
board of education members. 



Group 

Responsible 



Date 

Initiated 



Estimated 
Date of 
Completion 



Approxt 
Cost 



2. Task forces individually 
develop a listing of 
teacher competencies* 



State Agency 
Standing Committee 



Jan. IS, 1972 Mar. 15, 1972 



$4,000 
($1,00C 
each 
task 
force*: 



3. All four task forces 
meet together for final 
discussion and approval. 



State Agency 
Standing Committee 



Mar. 15, 1972 Mar. 25, 1972 $500 



4. Comp).ete listing of 
teacher competencies 
prepared for validation. 



State Agency 

Standing Committee Mar. 23, 1972 Mar. 30, 1972 
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ManaMOiue nt: Ob je c t ive No , 4 

The State Agency Standing Committee will complete a review of literature, 
research, evaluation data and practices in the nation relative to cert- 
ification standards based on competency, criteria. The Committee will 
validate competencies previously established. 



Tabla of Events 



Estimated 

Group DatH Date of ApproXi 
Activity Re.sponsLbl» 3 Iniutated Completion Cost 



Information on com- Statu Agency July 1, 1971 

pet'ancy based edu- Standing Committee 

cation will continue 

Lo be gathered and 

evaluated. 



2, Validation process 
will be d*^termlnedi 



State Agency Nov.l, 1971 

Standing Committee 
in.annln;^ Unit 



Jan. 1, 1972 



3. Validate teaching 
compete nci'is deve- 
loped by task forces 
perfuouiti^ this 
function, 



State Agyncy Apr»l, 1972 

Standing Committee 
Planning Unit 



June 1, 1972 



$500 



4. Incorporate findings State Agency June 1, 1972 July 1, 1972 
Into competency-based Standing Committee 

criteria plan. 

5. Prepare guidnllntiii State Agency July I, 1972 Sept» 1, 1972 
for use of districts, Standing Committee 

institutions, jind the 
State Agency. 

Manaj>ement Plan No» 5 

The State Ag'^ncy will assist in the dealgn of teacher education programs 
for producing selected competencies. 

Table of Eve n t s 



Act t vie 



Group 

Irresponsible 



Conduct Workshops* 
in eich teacher- pre- 
paration inytttution 
for jitaff who will 
devoiop competency- 
based on previously 
Identified teacher competencies* 



State Agency 
Standing Committee 
and Institution 
Staff 



Initiated 



Estimated 
Date of 
Completion 



Approx. 

Cost 



Sept. 1, 197.2 Sept- 



ic 1973 $9,000 

(6 (d $1500) 
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Management Objective No« 5 (cont'd) 



Activity 



Group 

Responsible 



Institution 
Staff 



2. Conduct pilot 
projects In the 
use of teacher 
education materials 
developed In each institution 



Date 

Initiated 

Nov, 1, 1972 



Estimated 
Date of 
Completion 



Approx* 
Cost 



Sept. 1, 1973 $1,000 



3. Evaluate pilot 
projects on in- 
stitutional baslSi 



4. Provide consultant 
assistance to Instl- 



Institution 
Staff and State 
Agency Standing 
Committee 

State Agency 
Standing Committee 



Mar, 1, 1973 Oct, 30, 1973 $6,000 



Sept. 1, 1972 Oct. 30, 1973 



Varies according 
to travel expenses, 



tutions and districts. 

Management Objective No. 6 



Assist teacher-preparation institutions, school districts and the 
State Agency in the implementation of competency -based teacher edu* 
cation programs. 



Group 

Responsible 



Table of Events 



Date 

Initiated 



State Agency Nov. 1, 1973 

Standing Committee 



Activity 

1. Conduct orientation 
workshops for dis- 
trict, institution 
and state personnel 
regarding the imple- 
mentation of compe- 
tency-based teacher 
education programs. 



2« Conduct workshops to State Agency Nov.l, 1973 

train teacher prepar- Standing Committee, 
ing institution staffs Institution Staff, 
and public school per- District Personnel 
Sonne I in use of com- 



Bstimated 
Date of 
Completion 

Nov. 1, 1974 



Approx« 
Cost 

$10,000 



Nov, 1, 1974 



$6,000 



petency-based materials < 

3. Plan and institute grad** 
uate course in theory 
of competency-based 
teacher education. 



Institution Staff Nov.l, 1973 Nov. 1, 1974 
State Agency 
Standing Committee 
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$600 
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Managamant Objective No. 6 (cont'd) 



Group 

Responsible 



Date 

Initiated 



4. Provide con- 
sultant as- 
sistance to 
institutions 
and districts. 



State Agency Nov. I, 1973 

Standing Cojnaittee 



Estimated 
Date of 
Completion 

Nov.l, 1974 



ApproK. 
Cost. 

\/aries according 
to travel expense 



Management Objective No. 7 

The State Agency will give leadn».rship in developing and adapting 
evaluation and follow-through techniquRS to be used. 

Table of Events 



Activity 



Group 

Responsible 



Date 

Initiated 



1. Identify and list state Agency Nov. 1,1971 
evidence to be used Standing Com- 

in establishing raittee, Planning 

achievement of ob- Unit 
jectives. 



Estimated 

Date of Approx* 
Completion Cost 

Jan. 1, 1972 



2. Establish what 
produced or hin- 
dered accomplish- 
ment of objectives 
in relationship to 
the learnec. 



State Agency Dec.l> 1971 
Standing Committee 
Planning Unit 



Mar.l, 1972 



3. 



Devise and imple- 
ment instruments 
which will evaluate 
student performance 
and teaching effect- 
iveness. 



State Agency Jan.l, 1972 
Standing Committee 
Planning Unit 



May 1, 1972 



Provide methods for 
frequent and prompt 
feedback from students 
to establish degree of 
accomplishment of learn- 
ing goals. 



State Agency May I, 1972 
Standing Com'Tilttee 
Planning Unit 



Aug, 1, 1972 
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Management Objective Ko, 7 (cont'd) 



Activity 

5. E^ncourage learners 
to evaluate their 
own achiav'iment of 
learning goals. 



Group 

Responsible^ 



State Agency 
Standing Com*- 
mitte« 

Planning Unit 



Date 

Initiated 



Estimated 
Date of 
Completion 



Nov. 1, 1971 Aug. I, 1972 



ApproKi 
Cost 



Manage ment Objective No. 8 

Establish a center for collecting, evaluating and disseminating com- 
petency-based teacher education materials. 

Estimated 

Group Dat^a Date of Approx. 
Activity Responsible Initiated Completion Cost 

U Request proposals to State Agency Nov.l, 197A 

establish non-profit Standing Committee 
center. Planning Unit 



2. .rftablish procedures Center Director Nov. 1, 1974 
for identifying, order- 
ing, cataloging, cir- 
culating, reproducing, 

and evaluating materials* 

3. Establish notwork of Center Director Nov. 1, 1974 
teacher educators wishing 

to participate in eval- 
uation of materials. 



A. Orient and train selected Center Director Nov, 1, 1974 
educators in evaluation 
process. 

5. Establish dissemination Center Director Nov. 1, 1974 
procedures. 
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Goal Statement 



Perhaps the moBt signlfioant activity a state must under- 
take is the oreation of a mission statement, a broaci goal or ob« 
Jeotive— the title varies depending upon your management consult- 
ant. This statement encompasses in the most global sense what 
the state purpose is. For example: 

Oregon: to insure that Oregon students and schools are 
provided with sufficient numbers of well-selected and 
effectively prepared educational personnel with demon- 
strated abilities to assist students in meeting their 
needs and achieving their goals through appropriate ac- 
tivities. 

New York: to establish a system of certification by 
which the state can assure the public that professional 
personnel in the schools possess and maintain demon - ' 
St rated competence to enable children to learn. 
Such a conceptual statement is essential. Even though it 
is broad, it does establish the perimeters for the state approach, 
le a state dealing with all education or just teacher education? 
Is the focus certification or teacher education, or both? Is the 
focus preservice and/or inservice? Every activity must be con- 
gruent with this objective or the activity is inappropriate. The 
only caution: The mission statement can become so general it al- 
lows everything and defines nothing. 

All other objectives should be more narrowly defined and 
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written ae much ae poBsible in measurable terms. 

The extent to whioh objectives are measurable depends upont 
(a) the speoifioity of the objectives, (b) the availability of 
measures, and (o) the desire of state agency personnel to refine 
their management to such a degree. All of these are interrelated 
but the key word is "desire". If the staff of an agency truly 
wishes to accomplish an objective, then the desire exists. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to accomplish any objective if those 
responsible are indifferent to its success. 

A cautionary word about management: Our society may be liv- 
ing through a management era. And one should recognize manage- 
ment's limitations as well as its potential. Outstanding plans 
do not guarantee results. Time lines based on unrealistic as- 
sumptions are meaningless. One Pentagon critic insists that there 
are two professions for which no prior training is necessary j 
street walking and systems analysis. More seriously, an over- 
elaborate approach to management encourages overstaffing. Once 
one sees the many problems and activities it is easy to conclude 
that more staff is essential; it is even rational. Finally, there 
may still be value in muddling through. Man has certainly accom- 
plished many things without management systems: Thomas Edison 
functioned without one and Qhiberti might never have begun his 
world famous Florentine sculptured doors if a print-out had told 
him it would take 27 years. And certainly good planning would 
have kept Oolumbue from so underestimating the circumference of 
the world that he thought he could reach India before he and his 
crew fctart'sa. On the other hand, we might not have gotten to 
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the moon without exceptional management planning. The key ele- 
ment in any syetem, however, is the human being. Not all persons 
respond or work effectively in a highly structured system. And 
how does a system accommodate the iconoclast? 

Following are two papers utilized by the Florida Department 
of Education, They are applicable to any group concerned about 
management and contain excellent counsel. 
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PRINCIPLES PROM AMA MANAGEMENT BRIEFING 

Management can be divided Into two major elements: planning and 
control. Planning is the point where management begins. Control 
oonsiste of the things which are done to see that plans are car- 
ried out. 

Possible ways to approach planning include: (1) an incremental 
change approach (or "muddling through"), (2) a purely rational ap- 
proach (the "genius method"), or (3) group commitment to desired 
outcomes. With the "group commitment" approach (which was advo- 
cated), persons with program responsibilities participate in i- 
dentifying challenging objectives. These objectives must be at- 
tainable and measurable. Most importantly, the objectives must 
engender commitment from those whose efforts are essential in 
their achievement. 

Control is the sum total of actions designed to keep program ac- 
tivities in conformance with plans. It was pointed out that the 
manager is in control when members of his team can exercise self- 
control. The four major mechanisms for control are as follows: 

1. The Job description which sets forth the areas of 
responsibility. (In the DOE, the document perform- 
ing this function is the position questionnaire.) 

2. The authority limits for the position which are set 
forth in writing. (It was suggested that authority 
limits should be stated as "thou shalt nets"; any- 
thing not included in the statements is within limits.) 

3. The policies of the organization. 

4. The plan which has been adopted by the unit or section. 
In sumnary, planning and control are the essence of professional 
management. For planning, participation is the key; for control, 
decentralization is the key* 

5^ 



CRITERIA FOR 
EPFEOTIVE PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 



The seven elements set forth below should be oonsidered as baslo 
guidelines in planning and evaluating programs throughout the De- 
partment of Education. These criteria must, of course.^ be fully 
explicated so they can be used as "boundaries" fov program plan- 
ning and evaluating. Where the criteria are uniform for all unite 
Within the Department, explication is the reepon'Siblllty 0»f the Ae- 
so elate Commissioner for Planning and Coordinataion, In o^ther oasee, 
the explication takes place within the divisiowe. 

Each of the criteria is presented in the form of a que«stlon. 

1. Are legal functions being fulfilled? 

Each program should fulfill, some f«unction vi^hioh the De- 
partment is legally authorized to perform. Thus, the 
planning and evaluation process for each program shoiuld 
make reference to the appropriable statutory au^hor^a- 
tion. Also, the aggregate of all DOE programs shauid 
provide that all functions or tasks for which the Ss»par%- 
ment is responsible are performed. 

2. Are the activities of each program consistent with the 
State Role in Education and other policies adopted by 
the State Board of Education, the Commissioner, and the 
Administrative Council? 

The State Board of Education has identified certain Glas- 
ses of activities which are particularly appropriate for 
the Department of Education, thus implying that other 
types of activities are more appropriately performed by 
other agencies. Programs within the Department should 
strive to use their resources for activities consistent 
with the State role as interpreted by the State Board of 
Education, the Commissioner, and the Administrative Coun- 
cil, 

The two criteria described above will enable planners to ascer- 
tain that program objectives selected are not "the wrong onea". 
They do not, in themselves, assure that the program objectives 
are "the right ones". The criteria which follow move toward the 
latter. 

3. Are Department -wide and division -wide priorities being 
attended? 

Wherever possible and appropriate, programs should be 
aimed at Department -wide and division -wide priorities. 
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4, Is eduoational renewal being furthered? 

Educational renewal provides for modif ioation of goale 
and objeotivea on the basis of assessed needs, followed 
by the necessary modif ioation s in eduoational programs. 
These aotivities have a priority mandated by statute. 
Thus, whenever possible and appropriate, programs should 
contribute to eduoational renewal. 

3. Are optimal objectives being selected? 

It is obvious that Department -wide and division-wide pri- 
orities will dictate only a small portion of the decisions 
related to program objectives. There are many contingdn- 
cies which will be left open to planners in the individ- 
ual programs. In making decisions regarding these objeo- 
tives, planners should feel secure that the objectives 
selected are reasonable and are likely to contribute to 
the mission of the Department, the division, and the bu- 
reau or section. This assurance can best be obtained 
through a process of objective selection which brings to 
bear the maximum number of relevant sources of informa- 
tion. 

6. Are resources being used efficiently? 

This question asks whether the objectives could be ao- 
oomplished with fewer persons or with other reductions 
in resource allocation. 

Criteria 1-6 deal with the appropriateness of program objectives 
and plans. Once the objectives are selected, it is important to 
know the extent to which they are being achieved. This is a con- 
sideration in program planning, as well as in evaluation. If 
meaningful evaluation is to take place, it must be built in at 
the time of planning. Criterion 7 addresses itself to evaluation. 

7* Are objectives being met? 

This question is answered on the basis of evaluative 
criteria set forth in the planning. Thus it is essen- 
tial that quantitative indices of program effectiveness 
be identified in the planning process. 
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Prinolples 

Many people believe how a state plan for moving to oompe- 
tenoy-based teacher education was developed is more Important 
than the quality of that particular plan. 

Principle One: No matter what you do, you will be criticized. 

A variety of states have used almost every possible approach 
to developing a plan and none has escaped criticism and in most 
oases have experienced open hostility. If an agency accepts prin- 
ciple one as a given, at least, the amount of lost sleep should 
be reduced. However, there are options a state has which will 
change radically the range and focus of the opposition. 

Principle Two: The more interest groups involved, the better. 

Remember you will always leave someone out. And some people 
when Initially involved will maintain they don't know enough to 
participate. The same people will complain, however, if any de- 
cisions are made without them. 

Principle Three: approach to competency education will ever 

be implemented if teachers (or more specific 
cally the organized teachers' group) are opposed. 
The greatest threat in competency education is to inservice 
teachers. Possible results such as merit systems, the elimina- 
tion of tenure, and greater demands for accountability all threat- 
en teachers. States basing their systems for determining teacher 
effectiveness on student learning (without supportive research) 
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are being preeeured by teachers to change this idea. 

Teachers, however, are very supportive of state plans where 
they have been involved in the development of the standards and 
where the state has been responsive to their concerns (Washing- 
ton is an excellent example of this)* 

The bargaining power that some teacher groups now possess 
(and most other soon will) makes it obvious that teacher groups 
are willing to unite and act when a policy seriously affects 
their self-interest. 

Principle Four: The greater the state commitment to competency 

education, the greater the opposition. 

There is a direct relationship between the extent to which 
a state says everyone must move to competency education and the 
organized opposition to that approach. 

Several states have said al3 programs must become competency- 
based and have established timelines for dates of full implemen- 
tation. These states have been challenged constantly to Justify 
their positions. In one state the timeline was set back two years 
as a result. 

States proposing competency education as an alternative face 
fewer problems, and states that focus only on undergraduate teach- 
er education (as the alternative) face the fewest problems* In 
this instance » no one is forced to change and the role of col- 
leges as the proper source for teacher education is unchallenged. 
States that have decided teachers and school systems should have 
a legal responsibility (even if shared with collegiate institu- 
tions) for teacher education have created college and university 
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oppoeltlon almost overnight. 

Principle Fives If you don't know where you're going, you won't 

know when you get there, 
A state should spell out in exaot detail what it expects to 
aooomplish through the support of oompetenoy education. For 
example: student gain in reading scores on national examina- 
tions, a reduction in Juv^enile delinquency, a higher income level, 
more students staying in school through high school graduation, 
a career development system that analyzes teacher capabilities 
and provides learning opportunities for the Improvement of the 
system, etc. 

If one is seeking a better society, happier children, bet- 
ter adjusted adults, the goals (no matter how praiseworthy) are 
probably beyond oompetenoy education and up to now beyond the 
present educational system. 



BUREAUCRACY - COMPETENCY - WASHINGTON 



All state agenoiee ehould be aware that any oommltinent to 
oompetenoy eduoation will have a very elenlfioant Influeno© on 
the state agenoy Itself. 

This author has been particularly fortunate in having the 
opportunity (through the cooperation of persons spanning the 
continent) to study the development of ooapetenoy eduoation in 
the State of Washington over the past four years. The early 
years of this effort are described In "New Directions In Certi- 
fication" published by the Association of Teacher Educators, 
However, that chronicle ended two years ago and neglected the 
Item most Important for this analysis? the effect of the In- 
troduction of competency-based teacher eduoation upon the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. 

The emphasis here is not on what policies were developed, 
but on how those policies affected the Washington state agency. 
But a little perspective is necessary. 

Briefly, the Washington approach was based on four prlnoiples 

1. Professional preparation should continue throughout 
the career of the practitioner. 

Since we live in a changing society, we must expect 
that the roles as well as the areas of competency 
demanded of school professional personnel will change; 
preparation must be seen as a continuing and career- 
long process. In addition, it is not unrealistic but 
also inappropriate to expect the beginning professional 
to demonstrate all abilities expected of the experienced 
professional. Therefore, continuing experiences must be 
provided for the beginning practitioner. 




2, Sohool organizations and profeeBlonal aeeoolatlonB as 
well as colleges and universities should be recognized 
as preparation agencies. 

If preparation programs are to be relevant, represen- 
tatives of all agencies and agents which are affected 
by or which affect education should participate In iso- 
lating areas of competence and professional standards, 

3* Discussions about preparation should be based upon per- 
formance—performance In relation to stated objectives 
in the world of the practitioner. 

Since it is on-the-job performance which separates the 
effective from the ineffective professional, preparation 
experiences should be designed around, or be based upon, 
performance objectives and behavioral outcomes. 

4. Preparation and oareer development programs should be 
individualized. 

If preparation programs for sohool professional person- 
nel are to be consistent with what we know about learn- 
ing and about the individual, preparation programs must 
permit a person to progress at his own rate and in a 
manner consistent with his unique learning style and 
personal characteristics. 

Wendell Allen, assisted by William Drummond and Lillian 
Oady, assoolates In his office, were the humans (the bureau- 
crats) whose lives were directly touched by the movement to com- 
petency. As this is written, Allen has retired, Drummond is an 
education professor at the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
and Cady is now on leave. It would be foolish to say that these 
present activities aren*t directly related to their efforts to 
promote competency education. Strongly advocating any new move- 
ment or practice is precarious for the individual. In any bu- 
reaucratic organization (state agency, college, school district, 
business) with strong institutional trends and a tendency toward 
the status quo, the personal gamble is even greater. 

The efforts by Wendell Allen to develop a competency approach 
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to the problens of teacher education and oertifloation had aig- 
nifioant impaot upon the state eduoation agenoy Itself and the 
bureauoraoy therein. 

Relationships Within and Without the Agenoy 

The State Superintendent in Washington is elected , and that 
may well be the moat significant fact in the future of competency - 
based eduoation in that state. By state law the office of State 
Superintendent is now non-partisan,* however, it is not unusual 
to find that the State Superintendent has previously been an ac- 
tive political figure. 

Wendell Allen Joined the Washington Agency in 1948, having 
been recruited by the then State Superintendent, Mrs. Pearl A, 

« 

Wannamaker, a former state senator. Within two years, Allen 
became the Assistant Superintendent for Teacher Education and 
Certification. 

Elected in I960 and re-elected in 1964 and 1968 to the poet 
of State Superintendent was Louis Bruno. An educator, more lib« 
eral than conservative, Bruno was an active supporter of Allen 
and the state agency's attempt to Improve the quality of teacher 
eduoation throughout Washington. 

The relationships that affect a bureaucracy are not only 
internal; probably most significant is the legislature. The 
State Board in June 1971 adopted the new standards for the prep- 
aration of school personnel that had been developed so carefully 
over such a long period of tlmo under Allen's direction. Several 
Blgnlf leant events occurred during the year before the State 
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Board acted. 

The Legislature 

Perhaps the most serious problem oane over the question of 
whether or not the oertlfloatlon and teaoher education offloe 
would continue to exlet. When the aovernor's budget was sub*- 
mltted to the state legislature In the spring of 1971 » an Item 
totaling exactly the amount of money needed to run the teacher 
education and oertlfloatlon section was deleted by the legisla- 
ture. Dr. Prank Broulllet, director of personnel at Hlghllne 
Community College near Seattle and co-chairman of tho interim 
committee on education of the Washington State Legislature, feels 
that the cut was not a reaction to the movement toward perform- 
ance certification. "It was probably a whim. Somebody said 
let*e cut something and somebody else said, 'Well, certification 
people don't do anything but shuffle papers and a couple of peo- 
ple could do that'."^ The negative feeling toward certification 
was compounded by a direct personal attack upon William Drummond 
by another state legislator. On the floor of the legislature, 
he noted that Dr. Drummond had spent some 66 days of travel out 
of the State of Washington in the past year and that it was im- 
possible for him to believe that anyone on the state payroll 
could be out of state that iMUch and still effectively serve his 
state. These challenges to the funding and to the travel status 
of state personnel appear related* 

Whether the outback lii funds for the certification office 
was related to statewide concerns over the competency plan or 
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not le fit controversial point. Bruno, the State Superintendent, 
eald that they were related} Broulllet didn't feel that they 
were. It Is difficult to reflect what night have Influenced a 
vaet number of legislators at that point. Oertalnly the compe- 
tency plan had been highly controversial and had been well pub- 
licized. Broulllet believes that It hadn't been that well pub- 
licized In Washington: "People In New York know more about the 
fourth draft than the people in Washington." 

The Drummond travel problem, however, had major repercus- 
sions. Drumtnond Is quick to note that a significant amount of 
that travel was on weekends and on his own personal time, and 
also that he was charged with administering a federal project 
which required his attendance at a number of meetings through- 
out the United States, The problem was not whether he could 
justify the time but the nature of the public attack. The im- 
mediate response was a rule that no etate agency personnel oould 
travel out of state without specific authorization from the 
State Superintendent; and if they were to go, they were required 
to take vacation time for those days. A direct result of thii 
was that no one from the state agency in Washington was able to 
attend a national convention on performance education held in 
Houston, Texas in May 1971* It could well be argued that had 
the state agency peoplo in Washington not been involved in de- 
veloping performance standards for the previous four years, there 
would have been no national convention. In addition, the criti- 
cism in the Washington legislature spread throughout the north- 
west so that state agency personnel from Utah refer to the 
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"Drunmond restrlotlon" on travel which has spread there, 

Bruno I when he learned of the out In the budget, contacted 
a friendly superintendent and said "I*ve supported you in the 
past and I need your help now/ Mustering as tnuoh support as 
possible, Including that of the Oovernor, a meeting was held and 
the money was put back in the budget, 

A direct result of the attempted budget out was the assign- 
ment of a full-time state agency liaison person to work with the 
state legislature. 

The legislative relationships also touch on other funding 
problems. Brouillet noted that there were some members of the 
budget committee who were afraid that the new standards might 
cost much more money than the present standards. He complained 
that the state board works too often in isolation from the leg- 
islature. One item, he noted, costing several million came be- 
fore the committee dealing with, fourth draft implementation, and 
it was cut. Another item later came before the committee which 
simply mentioned the fourth draft, and it was cut without even 
being considered . Brouillet said that he had an ambivalent at- 
titude about the state education agenoy. "The bureaucracy ap- 
pears to keep growing, yet we do need additional services." 
Brouillet 's personal work with community college teachers has 
led him to be less than fully supportive of the certification 
office, "Several years ago they removed certification require- 
ments from community college teachers, and there was no change 
in the quality of personnel » There was less red tape, leps paper 
work, and more freedom to hire people with unusual experience,"^ 
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The Teaohere 



Item: Profeaslonal Negotiatione 

Rights of Employee Organizatione, Representatives 
of an employee organization ohosen by secret ballot 
by a majority of the certificated employees in the 
K-12 or community college program of a district have 
the right, after using established administrative 
channels, to meet, confer and negotiate with the board 
of directors of the school district or board of trus- 
tees of the community college on school policies in- 
cluding but not limited to, curriculum, textbook se- 
lection, inservice training, student teaching programs, 
personnel, hiring and assignment practices, leaves of 
absences, salaries and salary schedules and non-instruc- 
tional duties, 3 

Another developing and constantly changing relationship has 
been that between the state education agency and the professional 
teachers. Granted the right to bargain under the above provision, 
the attempts by the Washington state agency to involve teachers 
as parity members of policy boards for the development of programs 
for the preparation of teachers cut across efforts by teachers for 
greater professional autonomy. The National Education Association 
in the past few years has been attempting to remove certification 
power from state education agencies by assigning to a professional 
standards board the responsibilities for teacher licensure,^ 

Teacher organizations are now seeking power. By 1969, 16 
states had established legislation in which professional stand- 
ards boards were created. Teachers are less and less interested 
in participating in parity arrangements and more and more want 
the right to control all educational decisions concerning teach- 
ers. The concerns that teachers had about the proposed stand- 
ards became, therefore, very significant. Teacher support was 
essential. The fourth draft was particularly objectionable to 
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teachers for two reasons t 

(a) The consultant oertlfloate which they felt repre- 
sented an attempt to establish a merit basis for 
differentiated salary systems within the state, 
and 

(b) The constant use of the word performance, because 
of the connotations of behavioralism. 

The Teacher Education and Professional Standards Oommission 
of the Washington Education Association, chaired in 1970-71 by 
Dr, Fred Meitzer, was active in working with Allen and in revis- 
ing the fourth draft. Meitzer and representatives of his com- 
mittee met with Allen and told him what changes they desired. 
As a result of this meeting, the word performance was all but 
eliminated from the final standards passed by the State Board, 
The consultant certificate was also eliminated although this 
decision had been made before the meeting. Allen agreed to thes* 
changes because he believed that changing the wording would not 
truly change the document. This was one of the few times during 
this period when Lillian Cady and William Drummond openly dis- 
agreed with Allen's strategy. They felt that he had been too 
precipitous in giving in and that he had significantly hurt the 
document. However, their views were mellowed when the standards 
were presented to the state assembly of the Washington Education 
Association and unanimously supported. 

If the new standards in Washington have a long-range and 
permanent effect upon the preparation of school personnel, it 
will undoubtedly be because teachers in the State of Washington 
believe in the standards and in their potential. The belief 
came, however, only after a long and arduous process of developing 
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relatlonshipB with the state teaoherti and through an open and 
oonalatent approach. This calls for a shift in role and reepon- 
aibility and is diecussed in another section of this chapter. 

Throughout his career, Allen had maintained excellent rela- 
tionships With officials of the Washington Education Aseooiation 
However, that Association has (as is true of many similar aido* 
oiations) in the past five years gone through a shift in its au- 
thoritative istructure, its value orientation and in its leader- 
ship. The Washington Education Association is a much stronger 
organization today and much more oriented toward a positive aM 
occasionally aggressive approach to securing rights and benefits 
for teachers. Its role has switched from consultative to leader 
ship, service to action, a shift not unlike that taking place in 
the state bureaucracy during the same period of time. 

The College 

The relationship to the college personnel in the state was 
also shaped and shaping during this time. The new standards re- 
quire that schools of education give up a significant amount of 
what onoe had been their sole authority over the preparation of 
teachers. The deans of education and the teacher educators in 
the colleges generally were mildly unhappy with or strongly an- 
tagonistic to many of the concepts in the new standards. The 
standards were passed, however, without the college people mount 
ing a concentrated attack in any meaningful way that would in- 
fluence either the legislature or the State Board • 
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Dr. Pred Giles, Dean of Education at the University of 
Washington, is still highly critical of the new standards. He 
is moat outspoken about his concern for the parity arrangement 
with school boards and teachers. He maintains that teachers 
are a legally constituted bargaining agency as are school boards 
and that when college persons attempt to sit down with those two 
groups they will never operate as equal partners. He also Is 
concerned about the logistics of trying to develop a consortium 
with every school district In the state and ending up with doz- 
ens. If not hundreds, of different programs, ailes noted that 
the contribution that the state made was not the development of 
new standards but the creation of a ferment about teacher edu- 
cation in the state, "It has caused many colleges to look In- 
ward for ways to Improve, We would be doing what we're doing 
now without the fourth draft. The change has really been from 
more restrictive to less restrictive. Here we look on the stand- 
ards as mlnlmals, not as a thing that makes for Improvement, and 
programs should provide far beyond mlnlmums,"^ 

Relationships, then, with the State Superintendent, with 
the state legislature, with the teachers and with the t^ashlngton 
college personnel were all at this time shifting. The state a- 
gency's movement to competency standards resulted in the appoint- 
ment of an agency liaison officer to work with the state legis- 
lature. The teachers in the State of Washington were Involved 
actively In examining new standards for certification and be- 
cause of this involvement became more powerful and more united. 
College educators generally became more alienated from the state 
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agenoy beoauBe of what they fait was a loss In their authority, 

BBI COPUWIUBU Oom»itttes 

Another x^elationship was oreated with the comiaitteB whioh 
assisted Wendell Allen* Two oomiDitteee are particularly impor- 
tantt the standards revision oommittee (an ad hoo group estab- 
lished in i960 whioh dratted parts of the new standards) and the 
teacher education advisory council. For several years before 
the first draft appeared in 1967 » the standards revision oommittee 
was challenged by Allen to discuss what might be an ideal prepa- 
ration for teacher education. Dr. Edwin Lyle, then Director of 
Education at Seattle Pacific, recalled; "Wendell would let us 
write in the sky as it were, until somebody started to ask ad- 
ministrative questions. How many people were involved? How 
would you do this, or what is it going to cost? He would always 
stop us and say, *That is not what we* re worried about now; what 
we* re worried about is what are the values behind the system, 
what are you really trying to do in public education and how does 
teacher education fit. * We spent a couple of years talking about 
that before we got around to talking about new standards.'*^ 

The advisory council more directly concerned with policy 
operated differently* Recognizing that the group was exclusively 
teacher educators, Allen expanded it over the past few years to 
include teachers and lay citizens; it now numbers 48 people. 
This group meets several times a year to oiake policy recommenda- 
tions to the division, in a form Allen devised. After a brief 
overview of what his office has been doing, Allen then divides 
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the group into a series of emaller groups, 3 to 10 in eaoh, and 
asks them to advise his office on epeoifio questions. For ex- 
ample: How many hearings should he held on the new standards? 
When is an appropriate time to report to the state board? Should 
the consultant oertifioate be eliminated? At the final session 
a report is made upon the recommendations from eaoh group. The 
advisory council hardly ever votes as a body on any issue. Mi- 
nority reports are often buried, and strong, negative reactions 
to policies never surface. This might be contrasted with an ad- 
visory council that attempts to vote on every issue that comes 
before it, in a sense to take the initiative for creating policy. 
Allen's advisory council has found him to be open and he in turn 
has acted with respect for its Judgments. Again a form of rela- 
tionship, a changing form, an evolving form. 

Developing and maintaining ever-changing relationships is 
within the capabilities of a state bureaucrat; however, obtain- 
ing needed resources often is not* 

The deeded Resources 

Two resources are fundamental to a state agency if it wishes 
to develop competency -based approaches to teacher education and 
certification. The resources are fiscal and human. And no worse 
time could Washington have piclced to need fiscal resources. 

While the approach to new certification standards began at 
a time of prosperity, the' Seattle area and then the whole state 
of Washington were soon engulfed in what many people would call 
a full-scale depression. 
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Jon Stewart I in an article in Ramparta (May 1972) on Seattle, 
inoluded the following statistice; 12-17^ unemployed ; in Oen- 
tral District , 33^ unemployed; vA home mortgage foreoloBures 
and deeds in lieu increased ::.600^ between December 1968 and De- 
cember 1971; suicides increased by 20^ between 1966-71* 

The outbade in employment at Boeing, the major industry in 
Seattle, was responsible for a statewide recession which was most 
intense in Seattle, 

A graffiti on the wall in the Seattle Airport told the story 
bestt "Will the last person who leaves Seattle turn out the 
lights?" 

Needless to say, state fiscal support was not available for 
the development of performance programs • One fiscal agenoy, how- 
ever, wanted to change education and was anxious to help state 
education agencies do it* 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, part of 
President Lyndon B« Johnson's anti-poverty program, became a 
source not only for Washington's efforts in performance educa- 
tion but more broadly the resource for the national effort in 
performance education. Funds available under Title V were ear- 
marked for strengthening state departments of education. With- 
out these funds the state agencies would not be what they are 
today. These funds enabled the state bureaucracy to grow with- 
out any additional state auppoz*t« 

Allen quickly beoame aware of the potential funds that were 
suddenly available from the United States Office of Education* 
The efforts of Allen's advisory committees to look at new forms 
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of ndrtlfloatlon in 1966 were intermixed with beginnings of a 
series of propoealB prepared for federal funding. The Eduoation 
and Professions Development Aot, B2 eeotion, provided resouroes 
epeolfloally for pre and inservioe teacher preparation programs. 
The State of Washington tied the development of oompetenoy-based 
preparation programs into the funding requirements for looal pro- 
jects. The etate provided 11,507,453 in the period between 1966 
and 1973 in B2 funds primarily in an effort to refine and imple« 
ment oompetenoy -based pilot programs. The biggest opportunity 
and the biggest disappointment oame with the Triple T funds. 
Training for the Trainers of Teachers, also available under EFDA. 
Encouraged to develop a pi^oposal and after months of arduous work 
by a host of educators, a proposal totaling over $3, 000, 000 for 
two years was submitted to Washington, D,0,, with expectations 
that it would be funded. Outstanding educators from around tha 
United States were being interviewed by the state office to under^ 
take some of the administrative responsibilities made necessary 
and possible through these funds* 

Itemt First time I met Bill Drummond I couldn't stand 
him; he was very cold and distant. Now that I 
know him, Z like him immensely, I found out later 
that I met him about an hour after he got the news 
that Triple T was being funded at only 15^ of its 
anticipated funding level, 7 

The State of Washington received approximately (300, 000 for 
two years Instead of 4)3,000,000 and the performance movement in 
Washington began limping rather than running. 

More modest federal funds were also available during those 
years from such activities as Career Opportunitl'^s Programs and 
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Teacher CorpB« Theee funde gave to the Office of the Aseietant 
Superintendent for Teacher Education and Certification tremen- 
doufi flexibility and vl8lblllty« When other agencies were being 
cut severely, Allen was able to lobby successfully for the new 
positions. When state education department personnel had less 
money for travel, he and his staff had more money to travel* 
When other state offices were unable to hold large meetings and 
pay consultants to run workshops and travel out of state, the 
staff of the certification office could do all of these things 
and never once touch state funds. In a sense the early garner- 
ing of funds made It much easier to receive more funds later* 
Approximately 15% of the federal allocation for Title V 
funds was reserved for special grants by the United States Office 
of education to Individual states or consortia of states. Wash* 
Ington, successful In the early stages of this leglslatloni be* 
came a member of the 1966 M-Step Project (Multl-State Teacher 
Education Project). It was this modest amount of money, approxi- 
mately (30,000 a year to each of the seven participating states, 
thftt enabled Wendell Allen to hire 6111 Drummond. An Interesting 
footnote to the performance movement Is that the activities In 
the States of Washington, Florida and Utah In performance educa* 
tlon can be traced directly to projects begun with the M-Step 
money. 

The need for fiscal resources relates directly to the ac- 
quiring of other essential resources. Drummond came to the Wash- 
ington agency through federal funds available under Title V. He 
ffloved from the Director of the M-Step project to the Director of 



the Triple T project, another federal line, Beoauee he waa on 
federal funds, he was able to be paid at a considerably higher 
level than an assoolate position would normally receive in the 
Washington state agency. And although he held the various titles 
of director, he was technically and legally an associate in the 
state agency. Allen was very careful in selecting his two as- 
sociates, William Drummond and Lillian Oady» who Joined him lii 
1969. Cady was Director of the EPDA B2 Projects for the State 
of Vfashington. "I waited," Allen reported, "until the peopi# 1 
wanted were available. I would rather pay a few extremely capa- 
ble and dedicated people high salaries than have more people for 
less money with less ultimate potential for significant activity." 

The Triple T funds also made it possible for the State of 
Washington to add staff development coordinators to its staff. 
Three young men were hired, one to work in Seattle, one in Spo- 
kane, and one in Yakima. Each was charged with the responsibility 
for encouraging the development and coordination of consortlik 
which would be responsible for the development of preparation 
programs for teachers. 

Allen recognized the necessity for state funds to develop 
programs and consistently went to the state legislature with 
requests for such funds. He believed and believes yet that the 
most appropriate way to provide such funds is through mandating 
for staff development a percentage of the state education aid 
that goes to local school districts* In the 1970-72 biennium 
such funds were requested by his office. When the teachers in 
Washington in 1970 were faoed with an across-the-board cut because 
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of the economic situation and saw their support being reduced 
even further by the alio oat ion of soine of the monies for staff 
development that had been previously available to them, they 
opposed the legislation and no funds were made available. 

This period, 1966 to 1972, then could be characterized as 
a period of almost total dependence upon federal funds for both 
the fiscal and human resources necessary to undertake the de- 
velopment of performance-based teacher education. 

Differing Roles 

Finally, the roles of all professional staff within the 
state agency changed. Performance education in the State of 
Washington was not an isolated thrust of a single office but 
was part of the united thrust of the entire agency. Believing 
that educational systems should be open, that education should 
be more humane, that children, adults, and prospective teachers 
should have choices, the education agency adopted a broad spec- 
trum of projects to evolve such policies. 

Superintendent Bruno noted that, "When I first came here, 
we announced our rules and regulations and expected everyone 
to comply, but we didn't see significant improvement in the 
quality of education. Then we would put together teams of 
experts who would visit schools and colleges, and they would 
make reports and people would react, but we still didn't see 
significant improvement. Now we believe that our staff must 
function differently. They must possess leadership skills and 
the 8:.<llls to act as change agents. They must know how to 
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Intervene effeotlvely,"^ 

The State of Waehlneston recently abollahea Its required 
ourrloulum for graduation from high aohool allowing ooneiderably 
more flexibility in student ohoioes. 

The state agenoy was changing ae the total society was 
Shifting. The roles of the state personnel were changing. Su- 
perintendent Bruno noted J "We have to do different Jobs, and 
do them better if we are to truly effect change and improvement 
in the education system."^ For example, Bill Drummond became a 
consultant to Northwest Regional Laboratory, another example pf 
federal impact. At this lab a series of three- to five-day and 
up workshops were developed for the training of educational per- 
sonnel. Drummond became a trainer and a series of workshops de- 
signed to train educational consultants were sponsored by the 
state agency with Drummond as the instructor during the summer 
of 1971. Approximately 16 people from the Washington state a- 
genoy participated in the two-week series. The representatives 
came from all parts of the Washington agency and included at 
least one assistant superintendent. The difficulties of chang- 
ing roles, of grappling with problems, establishing priorities, 
being sensitive to the needs of others, knowing what resources 
are available and how to utilize them, all were included in these 
programs. The state agenoy was willing to commit time and money, 
to changing its staff and thereby to changing its role. 

The Future 

If these were the effects on the bureaucracy during those 
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years, and it did ohange and It did grow and It did become more 
Influential because of its funding powers made possible through 
federal sources, what of the future? Allen in 1972 created his 
next biennium budget. It is reflective of his thinking and of 
his approach to educational problems. The request for the oper* 
atlon of the Division is decreased, although because of the cur* 
tailment of federal funds, }18«000 additional state funds will 
be needed. Because Allen is still convinced that the way in which 
the new standards should be funded is through the allocation of 
funds in the general state aid formula, the Washington agency 
asked for a total of #3, 300, 000 in the 1973-75 period, to cover 
the estimated oost of 3500 persons each year in training. This 
money did not appear in the Governor's budget when it was sub« 
mitted in the winter of '73* The Governor's budget did include, 
however, $200,000 in funds for staff development that would flow 
directly from the state to the school districts. Allen, who is 
able to see a bright side in almost every dark cloud, indicated 
that he was still pleased that the $200,000 had been allocated 
because the principle of direct state support for staff develop- 
ment was essential, and he knew that if the idea caught on the 
funds would grow. Allen was equally philosophical about the 
past reduction in the Triple T funds, "it probably was better 
that we didn't have all that much money to pass around. So many 
projects would have been hard to manage, and since people weren't 
going to have a great deal of extra money to do these things any- 
way, it probably was better for them not to feel that they needed 
extra funds every time they wished to do sojaething." 
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Dr« Allen's budget for the next blennlum also envlaions a 
decrease in staff. This is consistent with his belief that as 
a consortia develops it will make more and more of the decisions 
and that the routine work of the state agency would be reduced. 
As noted, Drummond has already left the state agency; he was re- 
placed by Edwin Lyle, formerly Dean of Education at Seattle 
Pacific University. Two of the three staff coordinators have 
already left and have not been replaced, and Dr. Cady has indi* 
cated her desire to return to the college campus and is now on 
a year's leave. 

This movement toward competency education in Washington 
provoked an absolute need for outside funding, irritated the 
state legislature, created new positions and changed the roles 
of those serving in the state agency all within six short years. 

1975 

In January 1973 a newly elected Superintendent of Public 
Instruction took office in the State of Washington, Dr. Frank 
Brouillet. On his first day in office he announced that he was 
reorganizing the state education bureaucracy and that he would 
accept the resignations of all of his assistant superintendents. 
In time, he would then appoint new assistant superintendents to 
conform to his new organizational pattern. Wendell Allen re- 
mained with the Washington agency, but retired during the summer 
of 1973* His administrative responsibilities were transferred 
to Lillian Cady. And the questions posed in the beginning of 
this chapter concerning the long-range effect on the bureaucracy 
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of the introduotlon of oompetenoy •based teacher eduoation appear 
to be easier to answer. There Is little doubt that William 
Drummond's decision to leave the education department was has- 
tened by the action of the state legislature in singling out his 
travel as m inappropriate activity for a state agency person. 
The fact that as a result of this he lost opportunities to attend 
a number of national meetings to which he had been invited no 
doubt disturbed his professional conscience. It may also be a 
direct result of the efforts to develop new standards in Wash- 
ington that the new Superintendent felt that Wendell Allen was 
replaceable. Brouillet was interviewed several years ago and 
his comments have already been noted. 

Many people wondered if Washington would maintain its mo- 
mentum with Drummond gone; even more now they will wonder if it 
can with Drummond, Allen and Gady gone. Wendell Allen believes 
that by involving people you can create an atmosphere where dy- 
namic change takes place. He committed his final years as Aa- 
Bistant Superintendent to creating an open system* It is his 
belief that so many people have been involved so long that it 
would be impossible for the state to move in any other direction, 

A look at the Washington effort ten years from now would 
definitely answer these questions. 
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This publloatlon began with a dlsouesion. K, Fred Daniel 
of the Florida Department of Education, V/llllam H. Drummond of 
the University of Florida, CJainesvillo (formerly of the State 
Education Agency in the State of Washington) , and Theodore E. 
Andrews of the New York State Education Department spent one day 
talking. Their collective experiences, beliefs and hunches were 
shared and those in large part became the dimensions around which 
this manuscript grew. 5ut in taking ideas out of context, some- 
thing has been lost. On the following pages you will find edited 
selections from these discussions. They have been included to 
give readers another dimension, really another resource. 



Consortia 

Daniels If there are various political factions and you can't 
go with one of them without having a problem with the 
other one, you have to have a way of building them 
all in. 

Drummond: The other side of that same story is that if you don't 
have basic data to work from then all decisions are 
political. It may sound funny, but your decisions 
tend to be more political if you don't have some kind 
of scientific support for them. That's where I sense 
we are. We don't have an adequate knowledge base to 
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Daniel I 



Drummond : 



Daniel: 



Andrews : 
Daniel : 



Drummond : 



go any other way. 

As far ae getting adequate resouroea for a training 
program, you donU have to establish a formal oon« 
sortium for political reasons. There* s another rea- 
son, too, beoause that's a way to get oommitment* 
If one faction has all the control and is trying to 
get support from another faction, it's pretty hard 
to get that support and commitment unless you buy 
it or unless you give them a voice in decision-making, 
which is What a consortium does. 
Another thing, as you put more emphasis on output, 
that output is always measured out there in the field. 
I just don't know any other way. 
You can get a setting for measuring the output with- 
out a consortium. You could buy it or you oould just 
solicit it. There was a day when if a teacher got 
a request from a college, that teacher would work 
all night because the college had recognized him as 
having something that that place could use. Do you 
want the disadvantages? 
Yes. For what xeasons...? 

The more people you have involved, the more problems 
in getting consensus, the more expensive in terms of 
time, money, getting people together, and the slower 
the decision-making process. 

And we still do not have very good management models— 
in New York a four-headed monster, in Washington, a 
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three-headed monster. 

Anarewfli We're probably getting more fXak on that than any- 
thing el0e« The orltlolem we're getting Is from the 
oollegea, This Is their Xlfe-hlood, It we try to 
develop a oonsortlum and the whole thing falls through, 
who's hurting? Is it the school district, the teach- 
ers association, or the college? 

Drummondi it's the kind of thing Fred mentioned a little ear« 
ller. The college developed as a reservoir of ex- 
pertise, and It has gradually moved over to be a 
reservoir of bureaucrats. That may be a little, on 
the tough side, but all I'm trying to say Is that 
colleges and universities (In Washington) that do 
have ejcpertlse and share It aren't having any trouble 
at all. They're busier than they have ever been. 
It's the ones who are afraid of sharing that are hav- 
ing the trouble. The truth of the matter Is that we 
don't have enough to do the Job even If we put all 
our emphiiisls and energy available Into It, To fight 
one another Is not the Issue, But I hear you all 
right and I hear some of It In this state, 
Andrews t The thing Washington did that New York did not do 
was get the profession so enthused about the whole 
thing that they would carry It politically, 
Drummondi I don't know If we've done well by our consortium. 
In the early stages of consortium-building a good 
way to go Is to Invite everyone to come to a meeting— 
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all the Institutions and all the groups and then to 
establish oauouses at the meeting of the interest 
groups that are there, so that those interest groups 
then oan have equal representation on the beginning 
planning oommittee. We had some trouble in the ear- 
ly days because we didn't know how to go about doing 
that. 

In our oase we had three faotions, we invited rep- 
resentatives of every teachers association of every 
school system and all the colleges working in that 
area, and we had caucuses. They elected their own 
people to represent their cause and to do the begin- 
ning planning. Then that group came back and laid 
out plans for consortium-building to the original 
body. There is a danger always both in consortium- 
building and in program development later on of 
wanting to be sure that everything is tied down be- 
fore anybody tries anything, a hesitancy to say 
couldn't we do the consortium for one little piece 
of it and try it out rather than go for the whole 
program. That kind of notion makes a lot of sense 
to me. You can get some feel of what it is like- 
even if it's only to work on the student teaching 
laboratory experience phase of it or work on the 
human development elements. 
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Modules 



Daniel { 
Andrews i 



If you look at the prosrams that seem to be ooming 
through, or the pieces of programs, they almost all 
tend to be individualized and like a progranmed text, 
I'm almost ooavinoed that if you individualize morf, 
then you also at the same time need to provide more 
froup identity, which is a funny activity.. If you 
8«ta4?t moving people onto an individualized mode, 
you need to provide for a variety of learning styles, 
Stondly, you i6ed to provide both ends of that con- 
titeft>uum=, both Individual and ^l^oup activities. Where 
I Bee ^heySre having trouble, they're doing some real< 
ly 3*0ji^/ely things but they haven't recognized the kind 
of lehing we laairned in the old M-Step project. Just 
a# sooin M W(e ran the Mds into an individualized set 
0>f mojafules they had tf© hme & kind of T -group off to 
the side o>r the# coiiidn't d^al with themselves, 
YOiU hav/en't reqiuirid the use of modules in Florida, 
have y/©u? 

Pre-t>ty hard to do it *wdthout the individualization, 
I think you could do t*hat very easily if you tet up 
a terminal assessment. 

But I don't see how you could use training re6#uroe<i 
efficiently without individualizing. 
It would seem' to me to be consisi^nt with the concept 
of performance education that the college could de- 
velop a terminal assessment system. That Wiould no>t 
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have to threaten the lives of all the profeesors. 
Feedback; from It ohvlouBly v^ould affect the program? 
Daniel! Like Ne\« York Regents Exam? 

Andrews: Not exactly. I guess what I*m into is the problem 
of changing college professors. Requiring modules 
forces that change, and I believe a college or state 
oould have a competency-based system without using 
modules. 

Human Change 



Andrews : 
Daniel t 



D^ruooond t 



Is cost a problem? 

I think oost is a problem if you have the constraint 
of keeping all the people you have now on in the 
same kinds of positions. If you get complete flexi- 
bility in staffing, which nobody has, as you^re 
changing programs,^ the problem of cost could possibly 
be reduced. But if you have a problem of keeping 
present obligations, oost could be critical. You 
don't r>.eed so many high-priced people for a perform- 
ance-based program* You need some high-priced people 
for design and to supervise diagnosis, but you don't 
need them except for the new stuff that you haven't 
been able to put into your technology yet. But that's 
not a big part of your program. You don't need much 
of it; but you do need some of it. 
There's no question we're trying to build autonomy, 
both in teaohere and kids. The question I'm trying 
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Druaunond : 



Panieli 
Drummond i 



to raise ie what really is autonomy. When are you 
really autonomous? You're normally autonomous when 
you do have a group which you're associated with who 
really oarea about yo\u The skills that huild suoh 
a group, that is a high-prioed professor. That is 
not a graduate student's kind of activity. So there 
is still some hlgh-prloed stuff both in the design 
area and in the process area. But generally our 
current crop of professors doesn't fit either. That's 
where the cost is. 

Retraining staff isn't just a cost factor; it's also 
a human problem. 

We do not have people who are very talented in some 
of these areas, especially in design. Some of our 
graduate students beat our faculty. They have twice 
as many opportunities. If you're a graduate student 
in our college you can take a course in observational 
techniques, a course in systems design, a oourae in 
computer-assisted instruction—these are all available 
to you. But if you are a faculty member, although 
they might be available to you, you're not in a posi- 
tion to be able to take them because of a whole raft 
of institutional and behavioral norms that the in« 
Btitution lays on you. But you could take them if 
you really wanted to. 

It would make the ones teaching them uneasy. 

What do you do with the guy when he's not too sure 
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he has the statistical background to do the researoh 
needed? 

Daniel i I think there's a problem with oost, but the greater 
problem is stimulating the desire for that kind of 
thing. Because if the desire was there it wouldn't 
cost much at all, but if you don't have the desire 
there you have to buy the person's ego as well« 

Andrews: That to me is one of the real orunoh problems in the 
field. I don't know how you're going to turn all 
the faculty on. 

Drummond: We have now at the University of Florida gotten rec- 
ognition that the development of training materials 
will be equal to v<riting and publishing, so it'e 
part of the faculty reward system. I think that's 
a major step forward but you see that's in a univer- 
sity college which is already committed to going in 
this direction. 

I would say it would be helpful if the state would 
suggest (to do more would get it in trouble) that 
the faculty of the college might want to work with 
an outside agency in helping them think through 
their key issues or concerns that they would like 
to deal with as they move to a new program. That 
Way, they are not dealing with it on the basis of 
the State's mandate but are urying to blend together 
what they consider to be their own concerns. The 
thing that I tried to do down here at the University 
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at the beginning of thla year was to try to get all 
the people who have administrative responsiblXlty in 
the oollege together into a workshop which has been 
going on ever slnoe. Where we started was; What 
are the oiroumstances in your life that are prevent- 
ing you from aooompllshing what you want to aooom* 
push? Getting all that stuff out on top of the 
table so that those oiroumstanoes that were prevent- 
ing me— or whoever it is— from doing what I want to 
do, were part of the agenda of moving that university 
over to an aooountabllity mode. I believe that's a 
good technique, and I think that the state would be 
well to say to an institution that you should always 
be dealing with us this way, 
Andrews: I recommended that New York ought to spend this year 
retraining staff in process skills to create really 
a client-centered view of working with the colleges, 
Florida has been trying to work with the colleges to 
create more interest in performance. Has it paid 
off? 

DrummondJ Yes, it paid off, 

Daniel J I think it, in general, changed the attitude of the 
colleges toward performance -based teacher education, 

DrummondJ There could have been a little change anyway because 
it also was a trend of the tlmes--it had to move that 
way, 

Andrews} it took most of a year, didn't it? 
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Daniel I In addition to^ otta" responsibilities, one staff 
member held all those sessions for oolleges and 
public sohool#* There were two rounds. First there 
was an introduction round, then there was the next 
round that dealt with the Catalog of Oompetenoies 
and reviewing the training materials, 

Andrews! Our hearings have not been too successful, mostly 

» 

deadly, confrontation types. 
Daniel: They don't trust you enough, and there* s no substi- 
tute for that kind of thing. One other thing on the 
hearings: If the decisions have already been made 
and the hearing is to tell people what the decisions 
are that have been made, then it's dead. That was 
a problem we had in the beginning of the Research 
and Development program we had. We told them what 
we were going to do, and we said here's how you boys 
can get some of our money. They didn't like that. 
Those were unsuccessful. 

In the Department there are policy papers which have 
been developed with involvement, at least partially 
in Elementary and Secondary which is the largest di«* 
vision. When they were adopted officially, we had 
seminars. In sooie places those were deadly, some 
places they were routine, and in some places they 
were very stimulating. They had the option to leave, 
A person could leave after the introduction, could 
go read materials or look at a slide-tape or go 
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listen to a lecture. The basic design was open and 
I think openness of design has to be in It. If you 
tell them it's already decided, it's a challenge for 
people to confront you. Open means that you're not 
coming on as an authority figure. You're there to 
communicate if they wish to be communicated with. 
It's tougher in New York, 

Andrews: Ben Rosner (Dean of Teacher Education, City Univer- 
sity of New York) is concerned about the problems 
of minorities. Pretty soon we're going to deprive 
somebody of a Job based on an inability to meet per- 
formance standards, 

Drummondt I can't get too excited about it. I think you will 
begin to put pressure on whether or not there are 
direct relationships between teacher behavior and 
pupil behavior as a consequence, 

Daniel? The issue really Is validity of the criteria. If 
the criteria are invalid then minorities would be 
the ones who challenge. If the criteria are valid 
then they'll hold up. If the criteria are deter- 
mined solely on professional Judgment, that's the 
problem. 

It may be hard to get a teaching certificate if you 
can't ask higher order questions and it's not char- 
acteristic of some cultures. Such people have very 
great difficulty asking higher order questions so 
they're systematically excluded. 



Crunch Questions 



Andrews : 



Drummond : 



Daniel : 
Drummond : 

Andrews : 

Daniel: 

Drummond : 



It seems to me that there are some tremendously dif- 
ficult, outtlng-edge kinds of issues that a state 
has to deal with in moving toward performance and 
many states fuzz over those questions as they go 
along, figuring they'll work them out later on, they 
don't have to settle them now. But they haunt them. 
Maybe I'm the only one who believes that. 
I've written down sotra crunch questions Just like 
the ones we've dealt with; for example^ management, 
records and reports. 
Deciding what competencies. . . . 

Can we really assess the important things? How do 
you manage a program? 

That to me isn't a crunch question. That's one you 
can live with until you work it out. 
It's a question that must be confronted. It's a 
question that people don't seem to confront. 
The reason I say it's a crunch question— When you 
start playing out on a competency base then it be- 
comes obvious that competency is not completely de- 
partmental any more. You don't organize theocoollege 
and the university or anything in relation to compe- 
tency; you do it on something else. As a consequence, 
how do you manage the notion of social studies and 
language arts and the elementary department and coun- 
seling and guidance all having the same competency 
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and yet not working together? So they say to them- 
selves that this doesn't make any sense. How do we 
get ourselves task-oriented, organized to do the 
tasks that the competency -basod thing lays on? It 
establishes a new set of domains, a new layer on your 
management structure. Then when you begin to lay 
on this ccmpetenoy layer, how do you get that put 
together? 

Andrews: What I'm filtering out is people don't realize the 
dimensions of change involved. Is that what you're 
saying? 

Drummondi That's right. They don't realize It nor do we have 
very many good management models to deal with it, 
I'm convinced that if you move to competency -based 
you'll begin to realize you've got six guys doing 
somethjng one guy can do. Or we establish an ex- 
perience for three guys and there are seventeen guys 
that could be doing it at the same time. How to lay 
that out on a management scheme then; at the same 
time, how do you record it so that student X knows 
what he has done and evsryone knows what student X 
has done? 

Andrews: Let me a&k a reporting type of question. In El Paso 
we wen'i to the University and looked at the Teacher 
Oorps program. They record student progress on com- 
puter feedouts. Is not the computer a rational, al- 
though highly anti-humanistic, way to do recording? 
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The soary part Is I don't know how you could do It 

If you don't computerize. 
Drummond: I don't know either, so that's not a problem to me 

although It may be to scrae. 
Daniel: It's not any more ant 1 -humanistic than a secretary 

putting checks on a form and then xeroxing a copy 

for everyone. 

Andrews; Bruce Joyce (Teachers College Columbia University) 
estimates that it would cost ^500 a pupil Just for 
the computer time, not to set the computer up to run 
the program, Just the time. What happens when you 
start talking to a large university about adding 
^5)00 per pupil to the program cost. He based hie 
-|rfeatlraate on a University of Wisconsin project where 

A. 

it worked out to ^1000 a pupil, but he thinks you ' 
could get the costs down. 

Drummond: I don't doubt he's right. I think that's a very 

small cost in relation to what we're talking about^ 

Daniel: I think the computer costs on anything can be brought 
way down. A lot of people do It. 

Drummond: What I'm trying to say is that if you consider all 
the benefits, the cost of that is a minor element. 

Daniel: I don't disagree with you, but I think people who 
make significant decisions about teacher education 
budgets might think that if they have 1000 students 
the coat would be too high. But it may be that given 
that number It wouldn't cost as much or that it would 
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Andrews : 



Drummond : 
Daniel : 



Drummond: 



Daniel t 



Drummond i 



be able to replace secretaries. In order for the 
costs to be absorbed It would have to replace pro* 
fesslonal time. 
That wouldn't be too popular. 

What are your crunch assessment questions? I agl^e 

with your category. 

OrUerla. 

If we assume we've decided what competencies we z^e- 
qulred It takes a lot of the problem out of assief#- 
ment because really a lot of things that are associ- 
ated with assessment are really Involved In Be^ft'^ 
Ing the competency. 

Cost efficient techniques Is another tough one. $ 
really think we're going to have to devel^sp (i^ 
ter i4eans of t^achfng siudents observational t0§]^ 
ifXiqueB So that the^ can ,(j(se them on one anothl^ir 
cause the time costs are tremendous in using fi}®#<^ 
pbseryer^. 

Objectivity : If you have assessment techniques i^Moh 
are to be applied at University of Florida^ Univer- 
sity of Nortel Fl^orida and Florida International, 
could you be assured that they all really have the 
same competency? How much objectivity and reliabil- 
ity would you want? 

That whole matter of the affective domain always gets 
laid on. 

One basic problem of assessment is technology j 
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another*' Is #3aatr Kind of objectivity and reliability 
ehO'uad /q^' so a^i4;|j>/ technology— how jQaxi you do It? 
fhe neX^ thlnij is how |>re01se do you want your mea- 
s'u#4iaent ,^ which Is the objectivity-reliability kind 



if yovrf4 ,<iqn0t3^yt0iins bridge you have to be more 



#^efu'l about J^oierance tha;n if y<>u*re constructing 
^ 4umdli;^ hp-me on k la# .6r something like that. How 
mu'^h fe#eiranGe ^ti the measurement of assessment do 
Wan-t to on ^^eache^s? 



^n theia, fhai a really tough one from a state 

of yi#w, jfrijj my 4>plnlon, I wish it were pos- 
sl^^- in this 04a^t^ divide up some of the oruolal 
generic oompet^j^i'y^^es that everyone agrees on rather 
thj^ having the R and D folks here playing it out. 
I wish it were possible to play out for a three- to 
flve-y#ar period a research program at institutions 
to try to both do the research and the implementa- 
tion of modules in relationship of half a dozen com- 
petenoies so that everybody is sharing in those half 
a dozen on the campus and they can be shared around 
the state, rather than this business of everybody do- 
ing a module on writing modules and going from there 
to the next one. 
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Daniel: It 1b possible if institutions will agree to redi- 
rect the research money that goes to them. It takes 
work to do that. In the state budget there's $10 
million for faculty research in institutions. The 
board of regents allocates it to the institution 
and the state allocates it to the colleges; as such 
it's not so identified. But the legislature, if 
they read the program budget, thinks they're appro- 
priating |10 million for faculty research. Some- 
thing like $2 million of that goes to colleges of 
education. 

Drummond: I think that's a really crucial thing this state 
in contrast to Washington. That is that they pro- 
vide here a research item Just as I think up in 
Washington it is pretty crucial to go through con- 
sortia. Both of those things I think are crucial 
as you get down the line* If it weren't for R and 
D money, this^ state wouldn't be out in front now, 

Daniel J But the R and D monies you're talking about and the 
R and D monies I'm talking about are different. 
This is a categorical R and D administered by the 
Elementary and Secondary. That's where you're get- 
ting these little bits of money around the state. 
There's a much bigger pot of money that goes to the 
universities but it's non -mission oriented research. 
But if we could make a proportion of that mission- 
oriented. * , • 
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Daniel? 



Andrews : 



Daniel: 



Andrews J 



I don't know if you should control at all, I do 
imply that the univerBlties ought to be enoouraged 
to make a miesion and that's what we're trying to 
do in our shop. 

There's been some talk of allocating it on a project 
basis by the Board of Regents, so that the University 
can do things once they get committed to doing things, 
I don't see all these as crunch questions. 1 would 
say selecting competencies, at least w]a2 going 
to select them and with what specificity. 
When you try to talk about competencies with a group, 
these are people that have preconceived notions about 
them. Professional organizations are concerned. They 
don't care what the competencies are as long as they've 
been involved. I imagine once they got the power of 
selecting, other issues would arise. If you talk 
about what competencies teachers ought to have, they 
just can't get interested in it at all because what 
they're more interested in Is who decider what com- 
petencies teachers ought to have or the form in which 
they're stated. 

That's a good example because the answer to who very 
definitely affects the next question which is what 
would you say if a consortium decided on the compe- 
tencies. But then you've eliminated most of the 
problems involved in the state selecting. Most 
states, however, are leaving it totally up to the 
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oollege to Bay how they're going to assess the oon* 
petenoles. 

Daniel: So really that* ft like reporting oourses that have 
no detail, 

Andrews : I guess it's the sane, there is no public level of 

criteria , they don't realize the dimension of change, 

Daniel: If you did a Delphi technique, if the people are 

well*inforined I think it's a big issue. But if the 
people aren't well-informed, they just can't be in- 
terested in the dimension of change. 

Drummond: You might be interested to know that we have gone 
through a management seminar with the dean, assis* 
tant dean, and department chairmen of all depart- 
ments of the college trying to build an administra- 
tive plan for moving the college over to an account- 
ability mode. We now have a whole series of state- 
ments on things that need to be done. We are hoping 
to close school on January 22 and have the faculty 
and some of the students struggle through that set 
of things and lay them out in some sort of priority— 
what needs to be done by when, I would guess we're 
talking about a three- to five-year plan. The as- 
sumption I have is that the faculty will add things 
and fight some of the things that are there. 
We've developed a sketch on hierarchy of competencies 
and a questionnaire in which we've asked each faculty 
member to identify three important competencies that 
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he teaohes for and about which he would like to pro- 
vide feedback to atudonte and about which he would 
like feedback himself, on his ability to work on 
that competency. It starts off with theory, theo- 
retical postulate, or conceptual notion at the top, 
then competency, then the evidence that you are now 
collecting or would like to collect, the instruments 
you know about, are using, or wish to be developed* 
We're asking them to lay this out in a three-fold 
manner. We're asking the aarae thing of administra- 
tors from the dean on down with respect to their role 
as administrators, the competencies in their adminis- 
trative responsibilities, what they're trying to ac- 
complish and so on. In that case we're borrowing 
from a study that was done at Ohio State which deals 
with the two general categories of organizing and 
maintaining morale. Organizin^j^ for work and main- 
taining morale as being two major functions of a 
good department chairman or college administrator. 
We hope that as a consequence we have some scheme 
of steps to be done by a certain time and some asaess- 
ment of who will be responsible for getting those 
kinds of things done. In addition we hope to have 
some focus on the competencies that fxve most impor- 
tant to the faculty so that we can lay it out in 
terms of a research frame and faculty and adminis- 
tration can feel that here are a set of competencies 
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that we're most oonoemed about. Then maybe we can 
foouB more of our money down those alleys, with the 
Idea that we won*t get to a oompetenoy-based program 
full-blown for a while. 

In my own personal case, in my own department, we 
had already developed a generio set of oompetenoies 
for C and I people in graduate work. When this fac- 
ulty thing came out, the department said, "Why don't 
we divide up our own generic oompetenoies and see if 
there are some each of us are personally interested 
in and see if we couldn't devote our own time and 
energies into covering those items." We have done 
that and have a personal commitment to one another 
that's over the next six months to a year. We'll 
try to develop some instructional material and some 
modules that deal with those competencies that we 
have listed as being generic. 
Here's one system of management here, and there's 
one over there that will be consistent, somehow, with 
the competency-based frame. Everybody knows right 
now that as you begin to make the shift the pressures 
begin to build and get tougher and tougher until the 
change is made. When the shift ig made, there's a 
whole new set of anxieties before it's institution- 
alized and the people can play with it with some 
meaning. The elementary people right now are having 
difficulties. There was a whole program not on a 
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oompetenoy-baeed frame but on an experienoe-based 
frame which Is very similar. All kids will have a 
set of experiences out In the field. There were a. 
number of faculty that weren't ready to make the 
shift. Now they're In a mode of operation that Is 
very different from the one they have had. I've 
really been proud of Bill Hedges who Is the depart- 
mental chairman. Their new program has no grades. 
When they shifted to the whole program that way, 
that meant that they were no longer an experimental 
program and they had to meet the regulations of the 
University. They then had to confront the Univer- 
sity. Gvery place along the line they confronted 
the University, Bill was told It couldn't be done.. 
He has run all the way up through the University 
Senate and now has slxty-slx quarter hours and with 
no grades. 

Daniel! How has It gone into operation? 

DrummondJ In effect they have almost five quarters. It's what 
I would call non-course organization. It's all based 
on assessment of experience, very much like modules 
except they're not precise. Kids go through this 
set of experiences and they can do It In their own 
time and they work in certain public schools to get 
those things done has been built Into It so the fac- 
ulty Isn't on their backs* They do have seminars 
that meet. They're pretty much like t-groups and 
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the kids and faculty are getting very olose and at 
the same time they're doing improvement stuff. They 
have certain sets of experiences in math, music, art. 
I've tried to get them to use the same drawings, to 
lay out these sets of experiences that they're play- 
ing with and then find out whether or not they have 
experience in art or do they need to have them in 
P.£. They're coming to oompetenoies (it*s a contract 
program) through the back door. 
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RESOURCES 



Many pereons (proponents and opponents) believe that sup- 
porter© of PBTE are almost evangellstlo— that a hew religion 
has been discovered which will save mankind. In line with the 
religious nature of that thought, we offer the following (fic- 
tional) excerpt from a recently discovered ancient scripture. 



There was a prophet named Karl from a village 
called ACT TEE who went up Into the mountains 
where he was given a stone tablet with ten 
great sayings on it. They read: 

1. PBTE Is the Lord your God, and you shall 
not have strange gods before It. 

2. You shall not take the name of PBTE In vain. 

3. Remember to keep holy the behavioral objective. 

4. You shall not be time-based. 

5. Honor individualism and criterion reference. 

6. You shall not commit subjective evaluation. 

7. You shall not forget pre-assessment. 

8. You shall not bear false evidence against any 
student. 

9. You shall not covet your neighbor's management 
system. 

10. You shall not covet your neighbor's modules. 



These are humorous, but there are four other homilies that per- 
haps should appear in stone. 



The greatest danger in listing anyone as an expert is the 
realization that no such list will be complete. Many deserving 



The first i Consult With Th§ Experts 




Individuals will be omitted and the shorter the list the &vea.ter 
the number of omissions. The intent of this chapter is to pro- 
vide a beginning. 

Each of the resources listed should lead the reader to 
others; we have concentrated on sources that merge many efforts 
to provide persons interested In performance education the broad- 
eat base for developing policies. 

The best single source of performance education now in the 
United States is: 

Karl Massanari 

Director of the American Association 

of Colleges for Teacher Education's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education 

Committee 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington, D.O. 20036 
AO 202-293-2450 

The AAOTE Performance Committee has already published 10 
papers related to performance education. Two of these— SsX" 
formanoe -Based Teacher Education: An Annotated Bibliograpnv 
and Competency -Based Teacher Eduoation: The State of the 
Saene by Allen A. Schmieder— are excellent resource documents 
and should be owned by everyone concerned about performance 
education. 

Coordinating another effort is: 

Frederick McDonald 

Director, National Commission 

on Competency Education 
Educational Studies 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 085 AO 
AC 609-921-9000 

The Com:niSBion has as its primary thrust the development 

of a massive national research and development effort. Funded 
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Initially by the Rockefeller Foundatloni the Conamleslon Is seek- 
ing multi-agenoy funding to create the needed research and de- 
velopment effort. 

Many people believe the performance movement dates primarily 
from the time that 'the United States Office of Education funded 
the development of the Model Elementary programs. While funds 
were never available to make these programs fully operational, 
many parts of the original models have been implemented. 

In order to maintain the leadership of this group, the 

United States Office of Education has funded a consortium of the 

Model Elementary Directors, Chairman of this group is: 

Norman Dodl 
Associate Professor 
College of Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
AC 904-222-2950 

Persons concerned about program development would find any 

or all of these directors an excellent resource. The names and 

addresses of each: 

Bruce Joyce 
Columbia University 
Teachers College 
Box 109 

125 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 

Gilbert Shearron 
Chairman, Division of 

Elementary Education 
College of Education 
University of Georgia 
Suite 47 
Aderhold Hall 
Athens, Georgia 

Vere DeVault 
College of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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George £« Diokson 
Dean 

Oollege of Education 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 43606 

James F. Collins 
Assistant Dean 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

W, Robert Houston 

Director, Competency -Based Center 

College of Education 

University of Houston 

Houston, Texas 77004 

Wilford Weber 
Director 
Teacher Corps 
College of Education 
University of Houston 
Cullen Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Del Sohalock 

Teaching Research 

Oregon College of Education 

Monmouth, Oregon 97361 

James Cooper 

Bureau of Educational Research 
College of Education 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 77004 

Bruce Burke 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Charles Johnson 

Division of Elementary Education 
College of Education 
University of Georgia 
Suite 47 
Aderhold Hall 
Athens, Georgia 

Officials at the United States Office of Education have 
been instrumental in promoting and securing support for perform- 
ance education. Two of these gentlemen have both a long-term 
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commitment and broad knowledge of national developments. They 
are: 

James P. Steffenson 
Chief of Program Development Branch 
Room 2089 Teacher Corps 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W, 
BEST COPUVAILABLE Washington, D.C. 20202 

Allen Schmleder 

Program Thrust *73 Task Force 

United States Office of Education 

7th and D Street, S.W. 

Room 3682 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Schmleder through his work with Task Force *72, the National 
Commission for the Improvement of Education Systems, and Career 
Education has developed and maintained a national involvement 
with leaders In the performance movement. 

Steffenson* s efforts in behalf of performance education in- 
clude working with the Multi-State Teacher Education Project 
(1966), the funding of the Model Elementary Projects and more 
recently with Teacher Corps. In particular. Teacher Corps with 
its requirement that all programs be competency -based has de- 
veloped a national network of resources. Steffenson or others 
in Teacher Corps can quickly suggest appropriate people to talk 
with or sites to visit, if someone approaches them with a ques- 
tion. 

The second homily: Beg, Borrow and Use 
Whateve r Fits . Don't try to create every- 
thing yourself. 

Management assistance could come from a varlet:7 of manage- 
ment consultants. We hesitate to name specific consultants 
since reactions to most management personnel vary so widely 
(due to the individual's reaction to management techniques, not 
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neoessarily to the quality of the ooneultant}* However, many 



Btatea have utilized the American Management Assooiation to ae- 
Bist them in finding appropriate oonaultanta. 

The Northwest Regional Laboratory also offers a number of 
programs that some states have found effective (Washington, Ore- 
gon » Florida, e,g, } in providing training for both collegiate 
and state education personnel. Its address: 

Northwest Regional Laboratory 
Lindsay Building 
710 Southwest Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 

Sample workshops include: 

Research Utilizing Problem Solving (Classroom Version) 
The instructional system includes all materials and 
step-by-step procedures for conducting 30 hours of 
instruction to increase teachers ' skills for system- 
atically carrying out a five-step method of problem 
solving: (1) identify the problem, (?.} diagnose the 
problem situation, (3) consider alternative actions, 
(4) try out a plan of action, and (5) adapt the plan. 
Organized into 16 units, the instruction can be con- 
ducted as an inservice workshop or preservice course. 
In building skills, participants solve a typical prob- 
lem of a classroom teacher. A qualified instructor 
can conduct the program for approximately 30 partici- 
pants. (Second printing 1972) 

Systematic and Ob.leotive Analysis of Instruction 
The instructional system provides materials and 
step-by-step procedures for conducting 100 hours of 
instruction for learning skills in interpersonal re- 
lations, supervisory techniques and teaching strate- 
gies which can be applied in self -analysis and the 
analysis of other teachers for the improvement of 
instruction. The instructional program utilizes a 
deductive approach in which the participants practice 
doing certain activities and looking at their per- 
formance as the means to learning. The materials are 
organized into 46 units for conducting an inservice 
workshop or preservice course for teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. A qualified instructor 
can conduct the program for approximately 12 partioi* 
pants. (1972) 
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Interpersonal QQmmunio&tiona 

The inatrjotional system provides all materials and 
Btep-by-atep procedures for conduotlng 30 hours of 
instruotlon for teachers and administrators to in- 
crease their abilities to communicate with students, 
the community and other school personnel. The ma- 
terials are organized into 20 units for conducting 
an inservice workshop or preservice course. Topics 
include: (1) paraphrasing. (2) behavior description, 
(3) describing feelings, (^0 nonverbal communication, 
(3) the concept of feedback, (6) matching behavior 
with intentions, (7) communicating under pressure, 
and (8) communication patterns in the school building. 
A qualified instructor can conduct the program for 
approximately 30 participants. (Second printing 1972) 

Interaction Analysis 

The instructional system provides materials and 
step-by-step procedures for conducting 30 hours of 
instruction for learning the techniques of Interac- 
tion Analysis. These techniques include collecting 
data about what happens in the classroom, analyzing 
and interpreting the information, and using it to 
make sound Judgments for Improving instruction. The 
materials are organized into 18 units for conducting 
an inservice workshop or preservice course for teach- 
ers. A qualified instructor can conduct the program 
for up to 30 participants. Related audio-visual in- 
structional aids are available. (1970) 

Another excellent resource that is available, field -tested 

and appropriate is the mini-course package developed at the Far 

West Regional Laboratory. Its address: 

Far West Regional Laboratory for 

Educational Research Development 
1835 Folson Street 
San Francisco, California 94103 

Available mini-courses include the following, intended for 

elementary and intermediate teachers, and are now available for 

use : 

Mini course 1. Effective Questioning t Elementary Level. 

Teachers learn to encourage students to participate 
actively in classes by asking highci^-oognitive ques- 
tions and using techniques such as pausing, redirection, 
and prompting.. They also learn to eliminate bad habits, 
including answering their own questions or needlessly re- 
peating them. Price: #1,425. Rental (6 weeks); #175. 
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Minioourae Developing Children's Oral Language. 

In this oouree for all nfho work with K-4 children, 
adults learn teaching skills that expand the language 
and thought of the child: expanding a phrase to a 
sentence, modeling new Ir^nguage patterns, modeling 
positional words in context with objects, modeling 
action words, etc. Prioet $1,320. Rental (6 weeks): 
|195. 

Minioourse 5. Individualizing Instruction in Mathe * 

mat i OS. 

This course helps the elementary teacher handle in- 
dividual instruction. It provides tutoring techniques 
to improve math skillr^ through diagnosis, demonstra- 
tion, evaluation, and use of assigned practice examples 
for estimating, number operations, verbal problems, 
etc. Price: |l,395.. Rental (6 weeks): $198. 

Minioourse 8. Organizing Independent Learning: 

Primary Level. 
During this Minioourse, K-3 teachers leam a set of 
organizational procedures that make it possible for 
them to work with a small group of children for 13- 
30 minutes, while the reriiaining students carry on in- 
dependent activities. The children learn how to an- 
ticipate and deal with problems, to set their own 
goals, and to evaluate their progress. Price: $1,080. 
Rental (6 weeks): $165, 

Minioourse 9. Higher Gognitive Questioning, 

Most questions asked by teachers require students 
simply to regurgitate facts. This Minioourse helps 
teachers in intermediate grades and Junior high to 
develpp skills in asking questions that lead students 
to make inferences and judgments, to solve problems, 
and to make predictions. Price: $1,080. Rental 
(6 weeks) 3 |l65. 

These Minioourses are available from The Macmillan Co. , 
Front and Brown Streets, Riverside, New Jersey 06C?5. 

Materials that are useful are also being developed through 

the National Center for the Development of Training Materials in 

^iuoation. Its address: 

National Center for the Development of 

Training Materials in Teacher Education 
School of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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They are publishing papere and preparing video tapes, movies 
and audio tapes as a part oi* a national effort to develop a 
conceptual basis for teacher education as well as to provide 
needed training materials* This effort resulted from the work 
of B. 0. Smith, at the University of South Florida, Tampa. 
The third homily j Visit 

Reading about and talking with are only part of what in- 
terested persons should do. If you are interested in a specific 
state thrust, go to that state. Talk to the persons in the state 
education agency, look at the files, examine policy statements. 
And if approved performance programs exist, visit them. 

Certainly the states in the Multi-State Consortium all have 
a commitment to performance education and would welcome viaitors 
who wish to learn more about their operations. 

Other states, not in the Consortium, are moving to perform- 
ance policies and might also be appropriate places to visit. The 
Schmieder publication State of the Scene (referred to before) has 
the most up-to-date information on various state activities. 

If a person is concerned about programs, then a number of 
performance programs exist that are worthy of examining. No pro- 
gram appears to be totally effective (since the nature of a per- 
formance program requires constant revision based on feedback, 
totally realized programs may never exist) to most outside visi- 
tors. 

Rather than list suggested programs here, we recommend you 
contact Karl Massanari, Jim Steffenson or the Model Elementary 
directors. Each of these persons, once they are aware of your 
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particular ooncerns, can quickly suggest appropriate sites. 



If persons promoting oompetenoy education are concerned 
about a total system, then they must be concerned about atti- 
tudes and feelings, Orltlcs are quick to say that performance 
education minimizes humanistic concerns, that the affective area 
is ignored because it is difficult (if not impossible) to mea- 
sure, that teachers so trained will be like robots performing 
thousands of measurable skills but that they will have somehow 
missed teaching. The critics are wrong, if you examine what 
people are doing. They are right if you only consider possible 
outcomes of the performance rhetoric. 

Minnesota would be an appropriate state to visit If the af- 
fective area concerns you. Minnesota has a requirement that all 
teachers should possess Human Relations competencies. "The com- 
petencies should contribute to the ability to understand the 
contributions and life styles of the various racial, cultural 
and economic groups in our society and recognize and deal with 
the dehumanizing bias, discrimination and prejudice and create 
learning efivlronments which contribute to the development of 
all persons and positive interpersonal relations and respect 
human diversity as a person^s right." Also Minnesota has re- 
cently passed regulations requiring specific competencies be 
demonstrated in order to be certified as a social studies teach- 
er. These include affective competencies and the Social Studies 
Task Force publication includes a precise illustration of how a 
state could look at the affective area. 



The fourth homily j R emember the Affective 




CONCLUSION 



We hope this volume le of assistance to persons ooncerned 
about performanoe education. The future of this movement Is 
truly In your hands. 

Over five years ago an excellent education writer partici- 
pated In a conference on the assessment of performance. His 
contributions were consistently helpful, but maybe none was more 
fitting than his conclusloni "Don't forget to put In a self- 
destruct buttonj" 

Any movement that forces a reexamination of almost all 
existing policies has within It Its self-destruct button. 

Whether the performance movement can cause the vast educa- 
tional establishment to move, even if only slightly, is THE 
issue. 

To refer again to the analogy that began this volume t So 
many interrelated problems occur when a state begins a movement 
to develop a performance-based teacher education and/or certi- 
fication system, that it is entirely possible that educators who 
think they have set out for either Atlanta or San Francisco may 
well find themselves looking for Atlantis, 



